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a Canadian network of alternative education 



COMMUNITAS EXCHANGE. . . 

252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO \VS 1 V6, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Room .\734 Telephone 923-66 41, Ext. 420 



December, 1973 



Dear Frienos: 

As you glance through the Directory you will likely hit upon 
schools which are unknown to you. Similarly, other reaaers are marvelling 
at your existence. We believe that people involved in Canadian alternative 
ana innovative school programs should know about each other. 0n~ a 
communication channels are opened, ideas start to flow. Individuals begin 
to realize that there are other people in this country, sometimes just 
around the corner, who have vibrant ideas and methods for straagthening 
different, and often new, educational environments. Also, teachers, and 
students are frequently searching for a school in which they can best realize 
their goals, and it is our hope that the Directory will provide these 
people with valuable suggestions. 

Suggestions of schools were gleaned mainly through the grapevine - 
these consist of programs where students, teachers, (and sometimes parents) 
are struggling to actualize their aspirations for a more manageable, 
humane life. The schools included are those in which participants 
determine their own educational program. Under the rubric of "alternative 1 * 
one discovers a spectrum of schools ranging in function from a remedial 
program for "drop-outs", to an elementary free school, to a public high 
school, and so on. You were asked to give us a brief description of who, 
why, where and what you are, and we thank you for providing information and 
encouragement. Certainly the Directory is not exhaustive - there are 
hundreds of Canadian schools which actively share your dreams and goals. 
We want to knew about these groups of individuals in order to include their 
programs in the next edition of the Directory . You have probably just 
brought to mind a half-dozen such schools, so write their names and 
addresses on the Suggestion Sheet (page 3), cut along the dotted line, and 
mail it to us. 

The Directory which was published last June proved to be a tremendous help 
for people all over Canada (and the United States). We hope that this is 
the second in a long line of Directories , designed to inform people of 
what-is-happening-where in alternative and innovative education in Canada. 

Schools are grouped by province, from the East Coast to the West 
Coast, and they are cross-indexed. If it seetas that there is a heavy 
weighting of Ontario schools it is simply because we are located in 
Ontario and, therefore, found it relatively easy to make personal contact 
O with many people. Perhaps it will be possible in the future to 
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concentrate on schools in the other Canacian provinces - but we need 
your assistance anc suggestions! 

Best wishes for a peaceful and productive year, 



Sharon Kirsh 
Roger Simon 
Malcolm Levin 

Communitas Exchange, Room N754 
252 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1V6 
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If you are interested in being a part of 

Comunitas Exchange, please return this fact sheet to: 

Comaunltas Exchange 
Room N75A 

252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1V6 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR GROUP 

SCHOOL'S ADDRESS 



PRIMARY PERSON TO CONTACT _______ 

CONTACT'S ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE NO. NO. OF STUDENTS 

AGE AND /OR GRADE RANGE: AGES GRADES: 



If you are interested in being a part of 

Communitas Exchange, please return this fact sheet to: 

Conmunitas Exchange 
Room N754 

252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1V6 

NAME OF SCHOOL OR GROUP 

SCHOOL'S ADDRESS 



PRIMARY PERSON TO CONTACT 

CONTACT'S ADDRESS 

TELEPHONE NO. NO. OF STUDENTS 

AGE AND/OR GRADE RANGE: ■ AGES GRADES: 
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Halifax South Open School 
6026 University Avenue 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Contact: Bill Dillon 

(902) 423-8438 



In the Fall of 1971 John Yure, with the backing of an L.I. P. grant, 
started South Open School (S.O.S.) in the basement of a Dalhouaie University- 
cwnea house. Two years later S.O.S. rents an entire house and receives fund- 
ing from the Department of Health and Welfare* D.H.W. supports them because 
the stuaents are conducting their own research to prove that in the environment 
they have created young people are less likely to get involved with hard drugs 
(e.g. speed) than are high school students in public schools. 

S.O.S. serves 30 Metro Halifax students, aged 13 to 19 years, with an 
8 member staff who are not obliged to hold teaching certificates. 

The school government is Summerhlllian in that regular general meetings 
are held, during which all crucial decisions are reached by majority vote* The 
only area in which staff has the final say is finances. 

S.O.S. f ers believe th*t each person must learn to take on the 
responsibility for his/her cwn actions. Independent study is encouraged, but 
small classes are flexibly scheduled ana are open to anyone wishing to attend. 
High school diplomas are granted to those who deserve them. 

The H. S.O.S. curriculum offers courses or experiences in the 
following area*: 



1. Human relations and personal growth programs entailing 
workshops in a variety of humanistic psychology areas 
such as psycho-drama, growth and sensitivity groups, 
transactional analysis groups, etc. 

2. An academic curriculum with offerings in: 



traditional courses 

programmed text courses 

correspondence courses 

academic games 

society simulation games 

tutorial courses 

auditing university courses 

and a variety of arts, crafts, and skill courses. 



3. A career investigation program which enables students 
the opportunity to work in the adult community in a wide 
variety of career fields such as* education, veterinary 
medicine, law, various trades and businesses, etc. 

o 8 
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4* The Saskatchewan Life Skills Program - a program 
designee to teach students to cope with the daily 
aemanas of aault living. 

5* A travel/stuay program designed to provide students 
with varied cultural and educational life experiences. 



The school is run on a token economy , such that a student receives 
tokens for reading certain books, doing projects, cleaning the school, etc. 
For example, a specific course might be "worth' 1 150 points. Each token equals 
1 point. Thus, to receive course credit the student must earn 150 tokens. 
This system enables both student and staff to keep an accurate record of the 
quality and quantity of activity entailed in the academic aspects of the 
school. Next year a Residence will be opened by and for S.O.S. students, and 
rent will be paid with tokens earned at the school. 

The educational philosophy of H. S.O.S. is based upon the following 

precepts. 



1. The emphasis must be on learning, rather than 
teaching. 

2. A student must be accepted as a person. 

3. Education should be based upon the individual's 
strong, inherent desire to learn and to make 
sense of his environment. 



4. Education is most effective in an environment 
which is honest, trusting, ana emotionally open. 

5. Education should strive to maintain the individuality 
and originality of the learner. 

6. Individuals should be encouraged to develop a sense of 
responsibility. 

7. An individual must be allowed to work according to his 
own ability. 

8. The development of a personal philosophy, a basic set 
of values, is one of the most important of human 
achievements. 
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New Options School Contact: John Shuh k Jack Stewart 

2145 Barrington St. North (902) 422-1215 OR (cut Number) 

P.O. Box 1417 — 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 



New Optioni originated in September 1970 es an educational alternative for 
young people who had "dropped out" of public schools in Halifax. Initially funded 
by the YHCA, housed in the basement of the George Dixon Drop-In Centre, and nurtured 
by 3 staff members and a handful of students, New Options has dsvslopsd into s major 
operation located in larger quarters. 

Ths size of the student body fluctuatss, but thsrs srs approximately 60 regular 
students, most of whom srs teenegers. Thsrs srs 12 stsff members (end many volunteers) 
who offer courses st sll grede levels up to univsrsity. Stsff ing quslif icstions en- 
tail energy, caring, and imagination. Funding is received from private individuals, 
businesses, foundationa, churches, and operating coats are covered by the Provincial 
Government. 



New Options school government involves 4 committees, (Guidance, Forward 
Planning, Daily Operations and Learning Policy) composed of students and staff who 
make recommendations to the weekly general meetings. 

The school is more then s plscs to learn basic rssding snd writing skills. 
Although these skills ere strongly empheslzed, ths msjor slm of ths school is to 
encourage and to aid the student to reach a point where he/she is capable of making 
choices about the near and diatant futures. The staff functions not only as teachers, 
but as concerned individuals who are willing to help studsnts to hsndle problems thst 
might be psychologicsl, sociological, financial, leg»l» medical, etc. 

When a student feels ready to tackle the "academic" program, he/she approaches 
a teacher to arrange for a lesson. Aslds from ths subjsct areas which are offered in 
public schools, there is s workshop in such prsctical skills ss woodworking. 

New Options offers s grsduation csrtificats which is recognized by the Halifex 
Bosrd of Education. Aftsr leaving New Options, studsnts sithsr go on to university, 
college, vocational school, gain employment, return to public school, travel, and so on, 

Several exciting projects should be mentioned: the Trailblazing Project, funded 
by O.F.Y., in which a group of students spent part of the summer working in the woods; 
the building of a Pioneer Villege; an exchange program with young people in Leicester- 
shire, England; a cross-country camping trip scheduled for this summer; and too many 
others to mention. 



New Options also axists outside the school building. Within Halifax city it 
operates 2 student residences ("Camelot" and "Shalom") for people who need a place 
to live and who attend the school. In June 1972 the Federal Government provided 
funds for a farm near Stewiacke, N.S., to provide a retreat for young people who 
are going through major difficulties. 

The school is the focus of all the branches, but each segment is autonomous. 
In order to facilitate communication there is a steering committee composed of 
representatives from the city houses, the farm, streetworkers, over-ell co-ordinators, 
and the school. 

C DW^ New Options is a community of caring and learning. 

SMSs io 
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The School in the Barn Incorporated 
140 Aberdeen Street 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 



Contact: Ann Cameron 



Russell Hunt 
Dept. of English 
Saint Thomas University 
Fredericton, N.B. 



Dept. of Psychology 
University of New Brunswick 
Fredericton, N.B. 
(506) 455-6851 



OR 



The School in the Barn was conceived and born by three families in 1970 
who firmly believe "that children learn best what they want to learn, that the 
best teaching Is chat which is most responsive to the student's immediate needs, 
and that the school should be open to the community it serves". 

Inside the Barn are 20 children ranging in age from 5 to 15 years, 2 fuli- 
time and 1 half-time staff members, and volunteers from the community who offer 
mini-courses in just about everything - pottery, poetry, architecture, typing, 
French, psychology, etc. 

The school is funded by fees paid by parents ($70.00 per month) but the 
social services branch of the provincial government , under appropriate circumstances, 
pays tuition for a family requesting financial assistance. Staff is selected on the 
basis of its educational philosophy, energy and talents, and because the school 
answers directly to the provincial Minister of Education, all teachers need not be 
certificated. The legal entity of the school, i.e. the body to which the government 
and/or parents might make complaints, is the Board of the corporation. Comprised 
of ± 6 parents this body makes major financial decisions. The staff, which makes 
major educational decisions, meets officially once a week. Students have no official 
governing body, but are free to call general meetings when anyone wishes to raise 
an issue. 

The Barn's program emphasizes the acquisition of reading and writing skills, 
and students are encouraged to be at the point in the curriculum where they would 
be in the public school. Often there is a 1:1 (teacher :student) working ratio, 
and students who are skilled or knowledgeable in an area are encouraged to share 
their talents with other students and staff. 

Four distinctive features of the program are: (1) Units, (2) Films, 
(3) Lunch Program, and (4) Newspaper. At times the whole school is involved in 
studying one theme, and at the end of the unit everyone explains to the others 
what he/she has learned. Films are frequently shown, and the projector is the 
schools most treasured possession. The lunch program is a vital segment of the 
school's "learning experience"; each atudent donates $1.00 per week for lunches. 
The children are divided into cooking crews, so that each day 1/5 of the students 
are responsible for planning the menu, cooking and serving lunch. Once a week 
a group of student chefs, accompanied by an adult, goes grocery shopping, a task 
which has the flavour not of a chore, but of a study in weights and measures, 
arithmetic, economics, geography, agriculture, sociology, human relations, and 
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organisation. Tha nawspapar, "Tha Barn Spaaka'% ii published approximately 
once a month, with each student usually contributing on*, page. Weekly <ueat- 
ings art hald by the nawspapar staff. 

# At the year's «tid tha staff writes a latter to each student giving a 
resume of what the child has officially "learned". Parents receive a copy 
of the year's curriculum which is a record of which specific projects have 
been carried out. 

Parents often speak informally with teachers, but 2 or 3 times per 
year formal M etlngs *re arranged between staff and each parent. Although 
moat parenta are not involved in the governing of the school, those who wish 
to play an official role may ait on the Board. 

The school day runs from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., but "there have bees re- 
questa to have achool on Saturdays, and the kida «on e t leave when achool 
closes for the day". 
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St* George's School (Pre-School & Elementary) Contact: Ma* F. Foster 
3685 The Boulevard (514) 486-5214 

Montreal 217, Quebec 



St* George's Pre-School and Elementary School, established in 1930, is 
one of the first Canadian progressive schools* The fact that it continues to 
flourish after 43 years is a source of inspiration to people who are just start- 
ing the struggle to create their own font of educational alternative* 

funded by tuition fees ($800 for pre-schoolers to $1,250 for grade 6), 
the school accepts 190 students (both boys and girls) aged 3 to 11 years* There 
are 10 three year olds in the half-day nursery program, 22 four year olds, and 
kindergarten for five year olds; there is a family grouping plan for the remainder 
of the school, with six and seven year olds mixed together in 2 classes, and eight 
to eleven year olds mixed together in 4 classes* 

"Progressive, not permissive" is the basic tenet of St* George's School* 
Rules are at a minimal, but they are rules that children understand; "children 
must be taught to use freedom wisely and to this end St* George's works con- 
stantly"* Students are encouraged to do independent projects, and because there 
are no marks or examinations the program of each child can be tailored to his/her 
own rate of learning* 

Strong emphasis is placed on the acquisition of reading, writing and 
arithmetic skills, with recognition that training in music, art and physical 
education are captivating areas of exploration for young people* (St* George's 
library contains 9,000 volumes*) 

. One of the highlights of the school is the French language instruction 
program* With the belief that Canadians should be bilingual, and that the learning 
of a second language should be natural and enjoyable, unilingual French teaching 
assistants work in the classroom hand-in-hand with the English speaking teachers* 
Beginning with the four year old group, the unilingual assistant speaks to the 
students in French, and by the end of the year some of the children attempt to 
converse with her in her own language* The kindergarten children begin to learn 
to read English during the second term, but with each year students become pro- 
gressively more exposed to French literature and conversation* 

Although interviews between parents and teachers are scheduled bi-annually, 
parents are encouraged to develop an on-going and active interest in the school. 
Because it is felt that the only way for parents to be informed is to be involved, 
they comprise the Board* 

It should be mentioned that St* George's consists of two parts, the ele- 
mentary and the high school (grades 7 to 11)* The address of the high school is: 

3100 The Boulevard 
Montreal 218, Quebec 
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Verdun High School Contact: Rex Tallentyra 

1201 Argyle Avenue (514) 767-7129 

Montreal, Quebec 



The Verdun High "House Programme" was initiated by a small number of 
teachers at Verdun High School in September, 1971* Although the school con- 
tains grades 8 through 11, the 'house programme' was conceived as an alterna- 
tive afternoon program for grade 9 students only. Presently there are 12 
grade 9 classes (total of 350 students), 12 certificated teachers, 2 art 
teachers, and 20 student teachers from McGill University who work with small 
groups two afternoons a week. 

The grade 9*s are not autonomous from the remainder of the school; they 
are funded by the Board of Education and are governed by staff and students 1 
council* 

During the morning, students attend regularly scheduled classes in 
Math, French, Home Economics and Shop. But throughout the afternoon each of 
the 12 classes becomes a unit and usually remains with the same teacher. These 
mini-communities focus on one of three thematic areas (there are four classes 
in each "House"): Environmental Studies, Canadian Studies and Community Studies. . 
These broad categories encompass the disciplines of English, History, Geography, 
Art, with Language Arts as the core. 

The program attempts to offer a more flexible approach to education. Be- 
cause the afternoon is one large chunk of time undivided by end-of-period bells, 
students can work on projects for long, uninterrupted hours. If they wish to 
go off for the afternoon to explore the city, there is no time restriction placed 
upon them. There is flexibility in curriculum in that disciplines are smoothly 
integrated in such a way that the entire city becomes a place of learning. 
Teacher-student interpersonal relationships are facilitated and nurtured by the 
fact that one teacher works closely with a group of students throughout the 
entire afternoon. There is the expectation that students produce continuous 
output from their experiences, but teachers are not placed in the position of 
formally evaluating this material. 

Afternoons are times of adventure, with some people exploring Nature 
(e.g. hiking, observing the delights of a park, visiting Mount Royal, etc.), 
while others investigate the human resources in the city (e.g. visits to 
theatrical productions, Community clinics, senior citizens* home, etc.). 
Although some funds are available to cover bus fare and other sundry items, 
one group of students provides its own resources for excursions by having each 
student donate 25c per week. 
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A* C. E . 

(Alternatives to a Conventional Education) 
173 John Street East, 
Brampton, Ontario 
457-1794 



Contact: Norman K. Flynn 



14 Alston Court 
Brampton, Ontario 
L6W 3B6 
451-5292 



A.C.E. has attempted two experimental summer 1 programmes: (June 29, 1972 
to August 14, 1972, funded by Project I.D.E.A., and June 18, 1973 to September 
1, 1973). Initiated >y Norman Flynn, three co-workers were later hired (with 
the help of a $3,860 O.F.Y. grant); these four individuals met 'throughout the 
summer with members from the Peel County Board of Education, O.I.S.E., teachers, 
administrators, and professionals within the community to review the progress 
of A.C.E. and to devise plans for future development. 

A.C.E. limited its enrolment to 50 students, ranging in age from 13 to 
37 years. A catalogue of 381 potential resource people willing to help with 
specific study programmes was drawn up. In addition to the main facilities 
in Brampton, classroom space w/>s available in Mississauga and Bramalea. Re- 
source people came mainly frot* York University, University of Toronto, Sheri- 
dan College of Applied Arts ana 'echnology, various Peel County high schools 
and other professionals in the c- snunity. 

A.C.E. is not yet formally recognized by the Board of Education, thus 
cannot unilaterally accredit any programmes of study. Student groups wishing 
accreditation applied directly to the Ministry of Education by submitting a 
written course design. 

Parents were invited to participate as students and/or resource people. 
However, their greatest interest was manifested in their attendance of vari- 
ous public forums where ideas were exchanged and plans were developed. 

AcC.E. does not pretend to be a radical substitute to conventional edu- 
cation; rather, an alternative or optional programme within that system. 
"We do not expect to appeal *o all the educational needs of all students,..., 
but we do expect to appeal to a substantial group of motivated and self-disciplined 
students whom we would allow to select, design and pursue their own courses of 
study, at their own speed , by cultivating the resources of the community. We 
believe that when we add more alternative educational programmes to our regular 
system to meet the wide diversity of educational needs within our schools, we 
serve only to raise the standards of education in our own society." 

The four student workers serve to co-ordinate student interests, study 
programmes, programme facilities, and resources. Students use the facilities 
on an individual or group basis, with resource persons of their choosing, and 
they exercise a process of collective decision-making when planning and pur- 
suing their programmes. Throughout the summer, various public forums and 
committee meetings involving people with educational expertise were organized. 
Plans for future growth are underway. 
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Cool School Program 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Contact: Dr. Jin E. Anderson 
Room 111 

Health Sciences Centra 
McMaater University 
Hamilton, Ontario 
(416) 525-9140, ext. 2271 

A number of young people in Hamilton were identified within the "Burlington 
Study" as having unrealized high academic potential as shown in progressively fail- 
ing grades, truancy, bitter complaining about the educational system, progressive 
alienation against most aspects of society, and eventual withdrawal from school. 
Many became deeply involved in the drug scene, usually with serious legal and/or 
medical complications. During the winter of 1970-71, a pilot study involving five 
young people was initiated by Chedoke Hospitals, and because of the success of 
this unstructured academic program it received an O.F.Y. grant and the use of a 
house in the summer of '71. 

Cool School accepts a maximum of 30 students (age range of 16 to 22 years) 
selected according to urgency of the student's needs. Three full-time paid staff 
plan the program, operate the small groups, counsel individual students, train and 
supervise volunteer teachers, maintain community contacts, and record data for 
research purposes. In addition, there are numerous volunteer staff from the com- 
munity. Graduates of Cool School receive a detailed letter for their prospective 
employer or post-secondary institution, which is equivalent to a high school diploma. 
Funding is provided through a contract research grant from the Ontario Ministry of 
Education, and legal responsibility for the program is vested in the Board of 
Governors of Chedoke Hospitals. 

Basic principles held by Cool School members include: an emphasis on learning 
rather than teaching, i.e. the methodology of effective learning is a skill which 
must be learned; learning occurs through individual study and through the function- 
ing of a small group (5 people) with its tutor - the tutor, who acts as "trainer", 
organising, advising and stimulating, is also a learning member of the group. 
Resource persons are volunteers from the community who are doers rather than 
teachers, and students relate to then somewhat in the role of an apprentice; it 
is more effective to study a few topics in depth than to have superficial exposure 
to a wide range of subjects - as much as possible, block programming is done so 
that students may immerse themselves in one area at a time without the distractions 
of a number of conflicting subjects. Learning is not oriented to traditional sub- 
jects, and students take part in community activities and utilize community re- 
sources rather than duplicate them in a school setting. Cool School has four 
fascinating phases of study: (1) Communication, the goals of which are to develop 
skills in critical reading, creative writing, listening and verbal expression; 
to gain experience in the use of audiovisual means of communication; to explore 
art and music as methods of communication; to develop skill in communication in 

16 
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French demonstrated by an ability to carry on a conversation, deliver a short 
talk and read newspaper articles; to develop responsibility for one's own 
education and the success of other members, learn to evaluate one's own pro- 
gress, learn to work with others, develop responsibility for the care of the 
house and the growth of the program. There is a weekly group meeting to discuss 
the activities of the past week, plan for the next activities, and discuss pro- 
blems. Evaluation (in all subjects) is carried out through weekly consultation 
with the tutor, and by keeping a weekly diary of one's learning experiences. 
(2) The World - each student studies one country in depth, background to current 
world events, and Canada - past and present. (3) The World of Science and 
Mathematics - utilizes a group problem - solving approach to explore a few 
major topics in deDth, drawing in all relevant branches of science. (4) Family 
and Community - the major feature of this Phase is involvement in the community, 
with students rotating through a series of individual situations where for a 
significant period of time they are involved participant-observers in various 
real world activities. Collateral with these rotations is assigned reading and 
continuing group interaction to share related experiences. There are four rota- 
tion categories, each for two weeks: (a) Commerce and Finance (e.g. banking), 
(b) Government and Services (e.g. school boards and schools), (c) Industry and 
Technology (e.g. trade unions), (d) Body and Soul (e.g. health and social services). 

A major feature of Cool School is the use of strong mechanisms to motivate 
the alienated, discouraged and disinterested. The program demands a high standan. 
of achievement and academic content, high personal involvement, and a willingness 
to function in the absence of a highly organized structure. A glance at Cool 
School's list of learning aids makes it apparent that it is anything but dull - 
to name a few: audio studio, sculpture and ceramics studios, a photography dark- 
room, and a reflecting telescope! 
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Dream Machine Free School 
P. 0. Box 962 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8N 3P9 



Contact: Jim Briciger 

183 Hughson South 
Hamilton, Ontario 
(416) 529-9063 



The Dream Machine Free School was the aream of a group of intereatea 

parenta ana other adults who are concerned with freeaom in the achoola ana with 

the extension of human rights to all people, inducting children. In March, 1972, 
this aream was realized. 

Presently there are 15 students (with room for an additional 5-10) 
ranging in age from 5 to 16 years. Certification of staff is definitely not a 
requirement - there are 2 paid teachers and 12 volunteers, some of whom are 
high school graduates, others are university professors. Some staff teach 
specific subjects, while others make less tangible contributions to the 
community in the form of ideas, varied attitudes and experiences. Each one 
adds enrichment to the environment. The Dream Machine Free School is a 
private school, recognized by the province of Ontario, and fees are paid 
by parents on a sliding scale. Fees are based on the ability to the family 
to pay, although the average payment is $30.00 per* month. 

The Dream Machine's inspiration is Summerhill. However, unlike 
Summerhill, they are in an urban setting, are attempting to give parents a voice 
in school operations, anc thus far have been in rentea premises, all of which 
means that the pressures and limitations differ qualitatively from those 
experienced in Summerhill. Nonetheless, Summerhillian philosophy is most 
representative of the school. 

Class attendance is non-compulsory , but once the decision to attend has 
been mane, and a group is formed, it becomes the teacher's decision as to how 
much voice the students will have with regard to the direction the course will 
take. Students may request courses which are not ordinarily available, and 
every effort will be made to fina an instructor and/or to help the student to 
find his/her own way through the library so that independent research may be 
carried out. Staff works informally, often on a 1:1 basis, when teaching the 
youngest children to read and write. Children are not pressured to attend 
classes, to compete (tests would be given only on student request - no one has 
yet mane such a request) , or to "succeed" in the traditional way. Students 
learn at their cwn pace - whenever and wherever they wish. 



Among the courses offered are: physics, folksinging, Indians of 
North American, art, photography, natural science, drama, English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, mathematics, music, cooking and gardening. Classes requested 
by students include: flying saucers, and Latin. 

The Dream Machine people publish a school newspaper, show films 
regularly, take weekly fielotrips, and sometimes go off to a gym and a 
swimming pool. 

Parents are encouraged to participate in decision-making at all levels,* 
3 or 4 parents teach, and about 50% regularly attend the monthly meetings. 
Students can and do call general meetings to ciscuss day-to-day problems. They 

FRIC^ofifo e D* itleQ to participate in the decision-making, but the majority of 
t£|L,aents are unaer 10 years olo, J?? "they have more ilnp ortant things to do". 



The Country Day School Contact: John S. Pratt 

* 3 (416) 833-5366 

King, Ontario 

(416) 833-5366 

The combination of the rural and semi-urban ways of life prevalent in 
the central part of the Region of York suggests sone interesting, challenging 
and attractive surroundings in which to develop an alternative school. In 
March, 1971, a group of parents appointed John Pratt to conduct a feasibility 
study of an independent, co-educational day school, the results of which clearly 
showed that parent interest justified the decision to establish The Country Day 
School. The school opened its doors in September, 1972, to 50 pupils. 

Today there are 61 students, aged 3 to 13 years, with 5% paid teachers 
and 1 volunteer. The school is situated on four acres of land surrounded by 

f * r ?io^ d " there " e three cla88rooms: the original one-room schoolhouse, built 
in 1883, which is connected by a cloistar to 2 standard-sized modern classrooms. 
The present grade range (pre-kindergarten to grade 8) can accommodate approxi- 
mately 75 children, only travel time is a restriction on attendance, but the 
school operates 2 small buses which transport two-thirds of the students. The 
buses are rot licenced as school buses, and are driven by one professional driver 
plus faculty volunteers. "Anyone can attend, but we are screening carefully 
those children with learning difficulties in order to offer help only to those 
our psychologist thinks we really can help. We do not have a Special Education 
teacher. ...Next year, all teachers, except possibly one, will have either a 
degree plus teacher training, or if -ot, at least a degree in education. . .As 
professionals, their role is to identify the causes of boredom, and to eliminate 
them with the preparation of interesting, challenging and sympathetic material." 

Funding comes from private local sources, plus tuition fees (1973- 74* 
full day (grades 1-8) $1,100.00; half day (pre-kindergarten - K) $660.00). An 
ultimate goal is to establish a Bursary Fund to ensure that there is encourage- 
ment for a favourable proportion of children who could benefit from the school 
program, but who are prevented from attending because of lsck of financial support, 

The Country Day School subscribes to the philosophy that all children can 
grow and achieve both academically and socially in an environment which is in 
school terms SMALL, and therefore, where all the faculty know and are able to 
better understand the problems of almost every child. They do not wish to provide 
a protective environment, which is avoided by encouraging excursions into the 
community to see and to learn about "the real world. We have the mobility to 
do this - and besides we have few school facilities, and wish to avoid them:" 
The school, while open and flexible, provides an educational program committed 
to fundamental values and methods. Part of their basic philosophy is to instil 
respect for sympathetic and skilled authority, and to assure achievement by 
demanding completion of reasonable assignments. Students are taught that the 
essence of good behavior is consideration for others; for instance, punctuality 
and neatness of work are important aspects of Country Day requirements - not 
because they are in themselves "good" characteristics, but because they assist 
the orderly and efficient running of any family or institution. 

19 
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By the limitations of physical space, where they must accommodate 
a ten-year age range , the Country Day is necessarily a multi-age grouping 
school which is nonetheless on a rotary system for grades 1 to 8. ("There 
is separation by sex only in the washroom. 11 ) Children can work at their own 
level using an individualized approach which also requires group cooperation 
and activities. 

Apart from providing a sound curriculum in basic learning skills, the 
school emphasizes moral and aesthetic development. The result is an increased 
opportunity to explore science, French, music, art, crafts, and drama. The 
approach to these disciplines is balanced to include formal direction as well 
as scope for free, creative expression. The talented teacher refrains from 
making unnecessary distinction between work and play, avoiding such contra** 
dictions as n Fut down the turtle; it's time for our science lesson." 

The Country Day School, as its name suggests, has a strong bias towards 
the country. The science program has made excellent use of the school's 
natural surroundings; during the first term, each student at the elementary 
school level became responsible for collecting and identifying numerous insects, 
a task which was assisted by the Royal Ontario Museum. There were two follow-up 
trips to ROM* A Friday night trip to Lake Ontario Steel in Whitby served as an 
exposure to the reality of heavy industry, cementing some of the notions taught 
in the "Business Game" created at the school. 

Outdoor activities have .been both formal and informal to include com- 
pulsory participation in athletic skill tests conducted by Sports club members. 
Ball hockey is played ardently, there are skating trips to a farm pond, skiing 
trips, and so on - all are consistent with the philosophy that lifelong family 
sports should be fostered at the school. Club activities, operated at noon 
hour, play an important part in the life of the school. The Nature Club has 
made a film about pigs at the school's mini-farm; the Pet Club sponsored a 
walkathon for the Metro Toronto Zoo, raising enough money to buy a Canadian 
Otter; two companies from the Drama Club performed identical excerpts from 
Shakespeare's Henry IV, Fart 1 on the school's tiny Elizabethan stage. 

Parents, faculty and a few students helped to renovate the entire school 
during August. Some mothers have helped with the youngest children, "but we 
have not as yet made nearly enough use of our very willing parents." 

The little red schoolhouse has had a face lift. 
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The Alternative Schooling Community Contact: Brian Weir 

c/o L.C.V.I. 
Van Oraer Drive 
Kingston, Ontario 

A,S,C, is in its initial year - everyone became acquainted by having a 
three aay camp-out in a Board-owned building at Gould Lake. 

This school contains students who want to learn subjects not available 
in their present system, students who want to work at their own speed, and 
students who are attending merely because the present system is too slow 
or antiquated for their purpose. It is in a main floor wing in the Kingston 
Public Works Commission (370 King Street East) building* 

As well as educating themselves for a career immediately after school, 
some students plan to attend university in the future, A,S,C, includes 38 
people who take many different courses at various levels up to and including 
Grade 13, which is completely accredited under the Frontenac County Boara of 
Education, 

There are no below average, average, or above average students - just 
people who want to live school and enjoy learning, A,S,C, is an alternative 
which in most cases provides a more accommodating situation for learning* 
General meetings are held regularly to air grievances and to hear suggestions. 
The highest authority at the school is the community as a whole. The atmos- 
phere is as open, friendly and communicative as possible. Personality con- 
flicts and clashes are few due to the nature of the school which encourages 
people to resolve personal difficulties at the general meetings. 

Courses are tremendously varied in content - to name but a few: His- 
tory and Politics, Law, Theatre Arts, T,V, production, Consumer Education, 
Music, World Religions, and Denominations, Psychology, etc, etc, 

f, We have a co-ed football team who challenge any other alternative 
school to a co-ed game (sorry, no tackle - just flag and touch). Please 
pass that on to other schools or send us a list so that we can line up some 
games, 11 
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Kingston Community School Contacts: Jon Murray or Meri MacLeod 

Kin»ton° JS ee J R,R * #2 ' P " th Road « ^"i 0 

Kingston, Ontario ( 613 ) 353-2072 

Mary Ann Scott 
504 Johnston Streat 
Kingston, Ontario 
(613) 546-6949 

King»ton Coanunity School can* into sxlsttnet i n SeptMbar 1970 vhsn 
two familias usad part of thair joint homa for a "free" school; 

four fun m!!'^ Si* hmY ' 30 childr « r * n 8i"8 ** from four to fiftaan years, 

SMS r-r^wsarsa = r ^xx^ 

« Th ? r !/ r ' n ° ^^P" 10 limitations on attendance, similarly it is a stronsl* 
^ .t^ n I i0n iT ng u m11 " tmff thAt ec0n0mic ^"umstance. should'not be I £2? 
anlicSJ S«dli! 8 00 80Verm,ent * 1 can be obtained to ease ch. 

fl«riMi 1 ?E rta 5 t JF^Hl? ln ,tmff • Cl « cti0 « basic philosophical agreement 
25£ J 5 he / bilit * to ««. open relationships with chilireHnd 

adult, in the school. It is important also that they have enthusiasm and perse- 
verance in providing stimulation of many kinds. enunusiasm and perse 

r 15* ™ ain 80urca of income is from tuition (a sliding scale, with a m»*i«im 

PaTenc. p.v T^' * F^Sf indlviduala ->» monthly contributes ffSL 
parents pay in excess of the $40 maximum. The Kingston Community School has aonlied 

f?7l M r r nt <>•*.*.> but ha. obtained only one in the soring of 

1971 which was specifically for the operation of a summer program. 

teachers'* 7 SwV'? 1 ; 1008 concernin * tha » ch ° o1 -re made by the children and 
JH S ^? decisions, such as the purchase of their building, are taken to 
the Board of Director, which consists of four parents and three teachers who are 

tt^TET"'***" - *— - "hool philotXl^lace 

Parents are encouraged to participate and many do in a wide varietv of 

Si^SST r° dWOrking 1° * hoM V0rk8h ° P; building 7 , dome in the £hoof yard; 
clay-work using a potter's wheel and kiln in her home; help with art in the school- 
providing transportation for field trips; work parties to paint Sean and rll^l 

coL"«L bU v lldin , 8 ^ gr ° Und8; Ve ' k " end ClMn ^ p at wnich Sr^nts^k: Jurnsf 
committee work such as fund raising, publicity and building maintenance. 

child i^ t m ? O0 l 1 * educati0nal P hilo «Phy i«: that the emotional development of a 
tt*l \H ! " iraportant a3 hi8/her intellectual development. '^have found 

iSS. ^? a "/ tron ^ tied a * d that when a child feels secure in his or her 
12£ a T S* ™t inter ' st in cla8 " 8 i« apparent. We feel that the 

a r!» V i° ? !? 18 t0 pr ° Vide academi c stimulation and some basic social 

organization but within this framework to refrain .from helping a child in any Say to 
do things which he can do for himself (from tying shoelaces to handling an el"onal 
crisis) and gradually stepping back more and more as the child becomes capable of 
complete self responsibility. In order to make this possible it must be up to the 
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child to choose whether or not he wants to take part In school activities* Fear 
or coercion have no place in adult-child relationships and defeat rather than 
serve the purposes of education* This is true too of marks and grades. We do 
not have report cards of any kind nor do we grant certificates or diplomas* 11 

An important part of the program are the general school meetings held 
twice a week* Children take turns at being chairman/woman, rules are made, planning 
is done, charges are laid and issues are discussed. Numerous rules have been made 
and it has been stressed that all members of the school community are responsible 
for enforcing them and charging offenders. During their three years of existence 
the meetings have gradually replaced adult authority in preventing chaos. In 
addition to general meetings there are mini-meetings which children can call when 
they feel they have an urgent problem. 

Some of the distinctive features of our school are the apprentice program, 
school trips, and classes which are open to children of all ages: the apprentice 
program, whereby children have an opportunity to become familiar with jobs and 
people unconnected with the school, includes weekly visits to a local veterinarian, 
a print shop, an audio-technical shop, a record store, an upholsterer and delivering 
meals-on-wheels; this year thirteen children spent three days in Montreal and a day 
In Toronto* Some of the children have gone on a weekend camping trip, others will 
spend several days at a cottage. Once a week all the children soend a day at a 
farm owned jointly by three staff members and their families; there are scheduled 
classes which, with the exception of reading and writing - divided into readers and 
non-readers, are open to children of all ages. The writing class, for example, con- 
sists of children ranging in age from six to fifteen who are collaborating in writing 
a book which they hope to have published. The school puts out a newspaper once a 
month to which all the children generally contribute* 

"In addition to the above points we feel that our school is quite distinctive 
In Its enrollment of students from a wide variety of backgrounds and lifestyles due 
to our flexible tuition setup. 11 
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W.A.I.T. 

Kitchtntr, Ontario 



Contact: 



Bill McVty 
268 East Avtnut 
Kitchtntr $ Ontario 
(319) 745-5302 



Sorry! Tht information didn't rtach ut on ti«a« 
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A Course in Leadership for Environmental Learning and Living 



London Board of Education 
165 Elcwocd Avenue 
London, Ontario 
(519) 433-7239 



Contact: Mr, Terry J, Clifford 
Coordinator of Science 
London Board of Education 
165 Elwood Avenue 
London, Ontario 



A Course in Leadership for Environmental Learning and Living is an 
action-oriented course which offers students direct, first-hand experience 
in leadership activities. It is the only opportunity available for students 
from across the city to study together and to actively take part in com- 
. munity-vide projects. 

Initiated in October, 1970, on a pilot basis by Terry Clifford, Bruce 
Parker and Terry Roberts, the course now has 60 senior students (ages 15 to 
18 years), with 5 paid, certificated teachers and 10 volunteers. The course 
is certified by the London Board of Education, and receives a grant from 
the Ministry of Education. Parents are encouraged, and do participate. 

There are three basic themes: (1) Outdoor Science and Technology 
(40 hours of instruction for each theme). This involves field experimenta- 
tion, analysing a community, discovering relationships, experimentation with 
micro-worlos, research in space science, changing environments, man and his 
environment, etc. (2) Outdoor Living Skills: use and construction of use- 
ful cashing devices, snow shoeing, aquatics, canoeing, the art of orienteering, 
etc. (3) Leadership: values and leadership, group interaction, initiative 
training, and the role of the student aide, strategies of small group leader- 
ship In the field, communication. 

"It is our feeling that students learn best when they can take an active 
role and apply the knowledge and skills acquired to help others (teachers, 
students, the community at large). The course is designed to give students 
• perspective of their environment and to provide the necessary input to al- 
low these students to help others learn and live in the environment today. 11 
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Lothlorien Contact: Mary and Ron Duncan 

London, Ontario 1051 Colburn 

London i Ontario 
(519) 438-4066 



A privately, funded, eleaantary ichool. 

A full description will be available in the next edition of the 
Directory. Contact Mery and Ron Duncan for further information. 
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Counterpoint School 
142 Lewis Street 
Ottawa 
234-4202 



Contact: P. Faulkner 
Lynn West lake 
Judy Riel 



Three year* ago (September, 1971) Counterpoint was initiated by 
Sheila Rockburne, P. Faulkner, Doreen Millin, and Shirley Greenberg. It is a 
small school with 23 stuaents (agee 5 to 12 years), three paia certificatea 
teachers, ana one volunteer. Although Counterpoint is a private school funaea 
by parent conations ana fees, it offers a core basic skills curriculum. Parents 
are encouraged to participate ana are involved in short-term program. 

"We chose the name 'Counterpoint 1 to reflect the idea that our 
school represents a learning experience related to, but independent of, the 
traditional schools - our 'song 1 runs side by side with the existing 
community schQols and is not in disharmony with them." 

i 

With the belief that each child has his/her own style of learning, 
teachers explore this style and present a program in a manner which is compatable 
with that style. Students are encouraged to develop their own learning program - 
maintaining a balance between teacher-initiated and stuaent-initiatcd projects 
is important. 

School can be many things for many people at Counterpoint. If a chila 
neet structure, a structure is provided, with expectations and limits clearly 
oefinea. If a child functions best with little 3tructure, choice ana more 
freedom are given. The ultimate goal is to help a child to become self- 
initiating and independent, with a positive self-concept. 

How is Counterpoint different?: (1) Low pupil: teacher ratio (10:1): 
"We can move about physically with so much ease, picking up touring exhibits, 
touring theatres, and science shows. Our Children can do outdoor surveys without 
having to go through a long list of signatures, etc." (2) Staff: This school 
attracts teachers who need more elbow room for their educational vision. (3) 
Personal Development: Emphasis is placed on personal growth. Children experience 
■ulti-age groups, participate in group meetings about themselves, their school 
ana their work, and are encouraged to account for themselves in relationship 
to the group. Open expression is a vital feature of Counterpoint's learning 
experience, ana because of this a student has an excellent opportunity to get to 
know him/herself ana others. (4) Close Pupil-Teacher Relationship: 
Counterpoint teachers are not isolated organs with a magic formula - they are social 
beings who also mingle with the school community. Without this mutual response 
ana respert neither teachers nor stuaents would "get off the ground". 

"School is where a child 9 learns to learn 9 , ana learns about 
him/herself ana our worla past and present. We try to provide the tools ana 
the material ana are always interested in discovering with the children, ana 
others, new ways of aoing this." 
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Telt:tdT^l Ch ° 01 C ° nt4Ct: IT* Jf? (613) 828-4587 

Ottawa, Ontario K2H 5V2 8 F1,hftr " Vice Pr ^iP*l 

Greenbank Senior School i» ona of the f-« r.«j4 • , 
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- to facilitate it. fluent ^^^^^^ lZo^ ly . 
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creativ^ ^ which emphasis 

Success, the core teachers ^courage students 'to Zo^ ""f^ 8 SuCCeeds Li * e 

which are intrinsically aeanJngrut? Sere is 1?^^ th ?»*™ *■* P"ject. 
and students, as well „ teachers t 1 ^ ttle J fear of failure, and teachers 
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Fairchild Free School 
IUR. 1 

Parity Ontario 
(519) 448-1555 



Contact: Florence Shaw 



Kevin Marron 
Stephen Shaw 
(519) 448-1555 



Permission to register as a Private School was sought by Florence Shaw 
"to protect four public school students (two of whom were her daughters) from 
the necessity of attending schools which they found destructive," These four 
students planned to live at the Shaw family's farm and to work independently 
with the possible assistance of tutors. Family friends, who had been attend- 
ing local high schools, heard of the project, became intrigued, and were told 
to contact teachers who might be willing to volunteer services. The Shaw home 
was offered for use of the school. A meeting was held at which students stated 
their goals and teachers made committments as to what they were willing to do. 
Time-tables were drawn up, and the school opened in September, 1970. 

The number of students fluctuates, but generally there are 20, ranging 
in age from teens to twenties, although younger students have been registered 
where parents have chosen to remove them from the public schools and to take 
personal responsibility for their education. There is no paid staff. Fairchild 
members have attempted to remove the distinction between "staff" and "students" - 
qualifications are self-determined, and if someone wishes to share a particular 
•kill or knowledge, the school gives him/her ample opportunity. Whether the 
response received is positive or negative is not necessarily a comment on the 
individual 1 ! abilities or personality, but merely a reflection of the student's 
interests and inclinations. "Degrees and certification as criteria are as 
irrelevant as the individual's height and weight. Attitudes are considered of 

relevance than diplomas." The school's most successful resource people have 
been graduate students, largely from the McMaster University English Department, 
who have offered classes in English Literature, Philosophy and Music. Fairchild 
does not grant diplomas or certificates, but when a student wants to apply for 
university admission, the resource person with whom he/she has most closely worked 
writes to the University describing the student's work and commenting on the 
likelihood of success in the University environment. Students have been accepted 
at the Universities of Toronto, York, and Trent, with no rejections to date, 

Fairchild members believe that dollars are not an essential factor in the 
formation of a school. "We have had more volunteer resource people available than 
student demand for their services. Public and University libraries provide us 
with books. Are there other essentials?" 

Ideally, the program structure is created by student demand. At various 
times classes have been sustained ia mathematics, English, history, geography, 
philosophy, bio-chemistry, music, anthropology, religion, political science, 
sociology, drama and art - there have been play readings, poetry readings, film- 
making classes, and visits from interesting personalities. Each student chooses 
his/her own course of study, works at his/her own level and rate, and is neither 
examined formally, evaluated, measured, nor defined by any authoritarian figure. 

"There has never been any package philosophy at Fairchild which everyone 
is expected to accept. However, those who have been with the school since the 
beginning and who might be said to have influenced some of the students, walk 
with Blake, Dostoevsky, Dickens, George Eliot, Marx, Camus, and Sartre. This 



O tell you something. 
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Odyasey House Conmtmity School Incorporated 

225 Church Street 

St. Catherines , Onterlp 

(416) 685-4311 



Contecte: Leonerd Turton Ed Sn*ch»*tm r 

(416) 684-5064 * S^'STSm S ^li^U^ " ^ 



experience, related to til L SicS ^"iJ 0 Par T tici P* te in 

be significant to their livesT me™^ ? I ' ThMe ex P eri ««. .ust 

need, .nd right, a. a person!" « nvir °n~nt that respects the child's" basic 

Tax Act^n^^r^S^" \? "^"V^""^ — « the Income 
33 student, (aged 8 to 14 Jeer. Turt ° n and Ed s P«h~na. It. 

are situated in an oS, uS£ no^.e ihi c T? h * rS ' V nd » ul "tudinou. volunteer., 
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n~ f-&ts^2bST,iSh"srs2i iai * paid «• 

volunteer teachers Th. 4. ? ! after 8uc «asful ixperience as 
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fund raising ^^l£^~^> TSSJlTt^l 
involved 

cipates a time when the elementary school wiS be ^w fll ? ^lvsment anti- 
neighborhoods, and a part of a SJ S \ f ° Cal p0int of Panned 
of Odyssey permits act^V^S ^^l^m^t ^ flUidUy 
volunteers as they are Judged relevant- uZ J£ I ! nd interM ts of 
donated equipment are not «a~3 ^ V students. Volunteer input and 
direct much ITllTc^l p 8 ^" 4 P- d "er ffl ined curriculum; rathe?, they 

which are run by elected student ^i^oplj; each cSS and* JTS** ne '"ngs, 
one vote, plans for activities are made and^ers' f" e a Vg^™? 
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Each morning from 10 to 11:30 a.m. the basics of English and Math are 
taught to all students by the 4 full-time staff. Instruction, provided in 

u T0U l S \ 8eminar8 and tutorials, covers topics ranging from times-tables 
!u 55 8 ? h ° o1 level math » depending on the student's ability. If it is to 
the child s advantage to do little or nothing in these subjects for a period 
of time, he/she is allowed such freedom. 

fa. M nf-! r ?n° n aCtiv " ies (11:30 " 4:30 P' ra -> a " centered around volunteers 
(as many as 20 P er week) who present themselves, or are solicited, to Rive a 
course in subjects and skills of particular interest to them. Volunteer 
offerings are supplemented by teacher offered courses, assistance with indi- 
vidual projects, outside visits, and student activities (such as the operation 

everV^M^ f?" " dl ° atMti ™* aniraated filn8 » «d printmaking) . Naturally, 
every child is free to not participate, or to go for a walk, to sit up in a tree 
"fj 14 ^" 81 ' etc ' Also, the students manage a fund for the purchasing of 
project and course supplies. Before the day's closing-meeting, students and 
staff clean and sweep the building. 

in «W^ Ud ? n J 8 a " neInber8 of the "hool community and participate with teachers 
in sharing information, ideas, selecting courses, setting rules of behavior and 
exercising discipline. The student government has liaison with the executive 
»£» ! i* VOt ^ g St u dent "P re8enta tive attends community (parent) meetings. 
The school provides the student with the opportunity to develop the capacity to 
T^Lit Jl T 8nd " 8U T? " 8 P° n8ibil ^y within the expanding limits of a maturing 
personality. The overall emphasis of Odyssey House is the fostering of an 
*^f neS8 in ' ach child of hi8 environment, and the encouragement of a feeling 
tl «Je £e\! h " ability t0 SffeCt thSt enviro — t if he Wiling 

A partial list of volunteer courses provided this year: transportation, 
rock climbing, survival, srt appreciation, physics, chemistry, biology, silk- 

g, T P !j nt8 J 8eode f ic dome construction, clay sculpture, cooking, sewing, 
politics Indian beadwork, model and kite making, drama, rocketry, marionette 
conversational French and Spanish, ecology, environment photography, radio 

IX" l e d:i Wea n n8 *, bat ^' 8U \ tar * ° CCUlt ' draftiQg ' a *thropology P papier mache' 
work, model railroad, water painting techniques, leathercraf t, gardening, quilt- 
aaking, crocheting, film making, revolutions, history, stock market, military 
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The Alternative and Independent Study Program (A I S P ) 
The Oakburn Administration Annex IA.i.s.F.) 
15 Oakburn Crescent 
Willowdale, Ontario 
M2N 2T5 

Contact: Superintendent of Student and Community Service. 

^oXait^r 100 for th - 

Willowdale, Ontario 

M2N 5N8 

(416) 225-4661 

OR 

Mr. John A. Gillett 
A.I.S. Program Leader 
15 Oakburn Crescent 
Willowdale, Ontario 

M2N 215 

(416) 225-8849 

of the tard'of ft^,^*** ^ the Jurisdiction 

The Program provideTedSaSon J? tol slllll SfJY?*, 1 ? S T"*"' 1971. 
«d 13, and students range in as. £ Jit 11 ?J 8 Sch ° o1 l«vel, gr.de. 11, i 2 
of 160 students is United to JEidS. V^ 1 V"" ' The MxlBUa enrollment 
■PPly to attend through ^SilT^Slii' 'J? ?° rou8 V f N ° rth York who 
•*d space available in the Program. Adal " lon ««bJ«ct to the need. 

the ""S^^^^^y —is m 

end nee]. of^e"^ JKVJ* «" 

was intended to sake manv of !2 th * b «« lnni °8 of the Program, it 

diploma purpose." * "* C ° ur,M » c ^cally accepted for credit and 

the do„W SiV»^tVof^r rnln8 Pr ° Ce "- lRdepMdCnt 

from Jp^S^^^^..^^^ S* ° f recruited 
on staff well. business community. There are 9 certificated teachers 

interaction"" deVel ° P ° ent of ~* "aff-student relationships built upon personal 

5. provision of a climate far •#., t/ i M e.« . 
themselves better as individuals^^ - - Understand 
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6. emphasis upon developing within each student skills in decision 
making about real life concerns including life style and skills in coping 
with the results of mistaken judgments. 

7. mastery of academic subject content and skills. 

8. the development of new ways to evaluate the broad areas of learning, 
academic or otherwise. 

9. the development of a community or communality which includes students, 
parents/guardians, and staff. 
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ALPHA Contact: Ms. Leslie Moffat 

Broadview Y, 3rd Floor 
275 Broaoviev Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
(416) 461-4056 

Fundamental to Alpha's nature as an alternative is the fact that parents 
participate to a ouch greater extent than in any public school, in the govern- 
ance, acministration and philosophy of the education in which their children 
are involved* In the sense that the community exercises control over the 
school, Alpha is a real community school. All the families* are expected to 
contribute at least one half day per week as a condition of their children's 
enrolment. Contributions may also be made outsiae of school hours (e.g. 
cleaning up, repairing materials, building furniture, typing, making reno- 
vations). 

There are 65 children (ages 5 to 13 years) , two Board of Education paid 
teaching positions, ana a secretary /co-ordinator. There are four voluntary 
positions in the school each day which are filled by parents ana resource 
people. At any one time these four volunteer positions must be filled. 

"Learning is synonymous with the discovery of something personally mean- 
ingful. Obviously what is meaningful varies from person to person and choices 
must be offered. To succeed in inaucing motivation, prompting growth and 
providing unifying experiences, the learning milieu must revolve arouna the 
following: (a) choice of activities (b) committment to the chosen activity 
and to the time when it is carriea out (c) group participation/ 1 

11 To integrate the above programme into a workable situation, close co- 
operation and co-ordination between the teachers and the volunteer resource 
people and parents is required. 11 
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Black Education Project 
355 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
(416) 922-8537 



Contact: Ms. Marlene Green 
(416) 922-8537 



The Black Education Project was initiated in October 1969 by Horace 
Campbell, Hank Clarke, Ainsley Vaughn, and other members of the Black com- 
munity to ensure that young people of African descent get the academic 
help they need to cope with the school system. . .within a framework of black 
support and a positive black identity. . .to provide also a clearer picture of 
our cultural heritage". v 

The project has 2 programs: (1) the remedial academic program which 
offers remedial work or upgrading to anyone from 5 to 105 years of age. 
These classes are held on weekdays from 5-7 p.m. and from 7-9 p.m.; (2) the 
cultural school functions on Saturdays, offering classes in dance, painting, 
etc. to 4-16 year olds. Members have held successful variety concerts in an 
effort to raise funds. 

The Project reaches at least 125 people, some of whom attend both the 
cultural and remedial programs. There is one paid staff member and 40 
volunteer teachers, most of whom are graduate teachers and university students 
All members of the community, including parents, are encouraged to participate 
and to offer help to younger children in areas such as reading. To date, fund 
ing has come from money raised almost entirely in the black community, but a 
government grant is forthcoming for 1973-74. 

"Black children have been ending up in special education classes and 
in vocational schools in what we feel are disproportionate numbers. This 

!wfl 8 ? a ^"? Pt ! t0 b " ak the CyCle ' and at the " me time t0 Provide them with 
pride in their heritage and in themselves through personal interaction with 
black teachers. 

This is the only place that offers such individual attention." 

The Black Education Project does not give graduate diplomas - it gives 
people support, education and a sense of cultural and personal worth. 
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Contact School 

203 Oak Street - temporary address 
Toronto, Ontario 



Contact: Harry Smaller 
19 Longspur 
Toronto, Ontario 
(416) 759-5230 



In October 1972, a small group of interested teachers and educational 
theoreticians opened a school founded on the philosophy that "you cannot teach 
what one does not wish to learn". 

Contact students are drawn from all streams of the secondary schools in 
Toronto, but emphasis for recruitment is placed on young people who have "dropped 
out and who wish to continue their schooling in an alternate setting. Presently 
there are 50 students (aged 14+ years), with a staff of 9 certificated and 2 non- 

I * The 8Ch ° o1 iU funded by the Board of Education and granta 

nigh school diplomas. ° 

? lB V hum * ni8tic environment , the major purpose of which is to motivate 
the student and to re-establish in him/her a sense of ielf-worth. In order to 
eliminate the gap between teacher and student often caused by fear, and to develop 
other necessary pre-conditions for learning, Contact gives attention to the indi- 
vidual needs and interests of the student, provides flexibility for the development 

?o„K^ !n/ e8P ° n8 J bility f ?f d,c J« ions »* d « *y the students, and encourages personal 
contact and rapport among all members of the school community. 

The implementation of these ideals is realized in a variety of ways. Classes 
are held only in the evenings to enable students to either work or to search for 
employment during the day. Each class is held for two hours once per week, but 

IviJt f I t0 a "?? d i8 5 he • tud « nt '«- There is emphasis on the upgrading of 
skills (such as reading and writing) and on the integration of course content from 
several subject areas. Courses often are initiated by student demand, with both 
staff and students searching for a teacher to lead the course. 

r aa u Th ' r ! 18 ? 0t ° n * re P resen "tive teaching technique at Contact. Generally, 

m tTi 8tU ' en ! 8 Wrk 8t 8 1:1 l6Ve1 ' and are willin S t0 try any approach 
which helps the student to learn and to integrate the information. 

» in I V h * ° f ' 73 C ° ntaCt Wili becone * dav 8ch ° o1 ' ^th. hopefully, an 

enrollment of 100 students and 7 full-time staff. No doubt the nature of the 

SiSarTiSi 6 f !? ""J thlS r5aj0r 8hlft ln 8l2e ' locati °n and school hours, but 
Contact will continue its attempt to attract young people who want schooling, but 
who want it in their own terms. 
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Embrio has requested that their self-description be reprinted in its original 
form. We respect this request. 

c/o r YMCA rlVate SCh ° 01 Contacts: Ellen Nissenbaum 

/n i 198 Kennard Avenue 

40 College Street Downsview 

Toronto, Canada fA16 ^ fi „. 

(A16) 920-9210 Ext. 43 (until July) WW 633 ~ 352 

OR Terry Dodson (416) 690-0655 

with C r^,f? brl ° T*!, COnC ^ V ! d ln Se P tember . 1972, by some high school students 
^ *.! nalytlCal mind8 * Fort ™ately, they also had heart, that defied 

the abortive attempts of school administrators who wished to stifle the all- 
embracing learning that comes of spontaneous interest, discussion and discovery. 

<„ « r- T ?' re * re * t0tal of 20 8tud «nts who have indulged in or are partaking 
Jours , T*/ The " a " 10 knOWin8 adult8 wh0 volunteer anywhere rrom 3 to 12 
stents * C ° Ur8e ° r tW °* and Wh ° the " bv learn fro ° «« d their 

ire 18 eligible t0 • ttend E»brio. Any restriction, on newcomers 

are MMzl5E£sed (perhaps on the advice of a previous student). You see, Embrio 

h!!n J* JJT' u nl7 ? ne Vear * Nev «theless, the individuals who have 

it ?. nosiibJe thatT ratHer SharPl T, defi ^ d 8tan " 8 ° n moral ^d 

it is possible that a new person would find it too difficult to adjust to ideas 

•uch a. the responsibility of one student to another student for attending their 

i«nd. e8 thn 8 v 0 u r b ly * WHen Pe " 0n h " Ju, t COmC ° Ut ° f a h 'de- 

mands that you be answerable to a teacher or a report card. All this may change 

in due course, no doubt, when newcomer, form the vast majority next ye« and 

especially when they are forced to work together with strangers 11 orS"*^ rind 

more teachers and common grounds for a class. 

■> ** T' 7 ' ? D0N ' T MVE m ' Not a red cent « 0ar >P>6e, equipped 
with 2 rooms and a telephone, has been kindly provided by the YMCA for free and 
our teachers, as I have said, are volunteers (mostly from York University) ' We 
spend much of our class time at various teachers' apartment, or oS ^ 
therefore most have become familiar with the intricasies of Toronto. 

Do we wish accreditation? Only if it's free in all ways, and you can bet 

^ h Tr ±M " i8n '* H0WeV "' if nftxt P«°P le " nd - P«ticSar 

£5? +t ! J I* We "* 7 PUr " U * th8m ' 1 8ua "' U 18 undoubtedly a fallacy to 
believe that Universities do not accept free school kids without credits. They 
have and they are. y 

* aranti hava been ^vited to participate in school affairs (we have few 
collective concerns to deal with because we are geared mostly towards individual 
development and the state of our classes). We had a parents meeting in which 
everyone wasrelieved and reassured so ouch that they didn't bother to come to 
the next one. We had hopes that some parents might join existing classes or 
UluJ. t T ^ c ^""- However, no one had the initiative, except one 

mother who couldn't find others to participate. Perhaps next year. 
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There are few things that I can assure you about if you are considerina 

S^S-i" V Eabrl ° n * Xt y " r ' 1 "» pr *" y W ' U oH cJmic 

situation where one person can have a strong effect on the workings and think- 

canpu.es is about - beinf. able to effect a change? - Knowing, not only that 
assure you that, if you're human, there will be someone ..king you questions 
"eviubTJn 2. i r ed J at */ lUn y0U «• U8U ' 11 >' confronted with. And, almost 
iwuSJiL. ,21 rfi^ : ci r C "' '"P* 1 " 1- iB P ut on constructive theory and 
applications rather than just criticism. A high .chool free school person 

sS^ST f Ml alternativ « c «» d °. «*l therefore won't ffi.r 

l£! k Z ° f exiBtin « -tructures. You can study or teach anything that you 

onTy'tJ. lll'l'JZi 8 ™* d 2? ther * Wl11 b * ° the " vith 7 .iS.f Jntlrist. 
Itc rErl ill I!" 1 T Wlth constructive suggestion, for resource p.opl 

etc. mere ha. never been . time th.t . .tudent w.. unable to .tudy an area 

SSL^T T 7 / e0Pla in ° Ur Clty th4t wuld love to teach, incluSnJ 
technologists, draftsmen, planners and othar professional.. Apprenticeship • 

.LSI .! ""J 1 *** r 7 t0 lMrn ' If you °th« -tudent. in ordeJ to 

tl lllr-t ! -erV " ° f ' " 7 :/ P rofeMor . yc« can invite another free .chool 
Senear! Cla "' ^ Ml Pr ° bably b * 5 or B0 P ri ™ te -chools in Toronto 

*w . F ° r ff cili tie8 Toronto i. a goldmine for young people. The-e are free 

^^SiSiy^SSS?- You ' v ' jUBt 806 10 ha ~ * W a ic 
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Erin Lane School 

P.O. Box 337, Station "P" 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 2S8 

(416) 361-0653 



Contact: Mr. Grainger Cowie 
(416) 361-0653 



Some facts about Erin Lane: It began on September 4, 1973, initiated 
by Grainger Cowie, Rev. Harry Robinson, and Dr. Arnold ce Graffe. There are 
28 students (ages 17 to 20 years) , with approximately 60 resource people 
(doctors, economists, welders, musicians, artists, politicians, etc.). Tui- 
tion fee is $500.00 per year, and the school receives various donations. Erin 
Lane decided as a group to not become accreditated, "We would rather develop 
our own method of evaluating ourselves according to the philosophy of the 
school. Also, we are assured it is not necessary for university admission. 1 ' * 
The advisory board is composed of five parents who help in decision making. 
Parents are invited to take part in different seminars, and it is hoped that 
they can share parties and fellowship times together throughout the year. 

11 To become more than its own caricature, however, schooling must become 
a process which consciously includes the whole personality and experience 
of each of the members of the learning community. All the mentoers, what- 
ever their kind of membership ('students', 'teachers' and 1 co-ordinators') , 
necessarily interact with one another on a number of levels around their 
school relationship. These various levels of interaction, including the 
emotional level, the policy-making level, the economic level, all effect and 
are affected by the primary level of the school relationship. And that pri- 
mary level of interaction is the learning process itself. For most of us, 
learning to recognize and appreciate these various levels of whole-human 
interaction in a learning community is the hardest and most important single 
"lesson 11 we hope to gain from our experience at Erin Lane." 

The form or structure of any entity is the embodiment of a principle or 
set of principles. The embodiment of a set of principles, i.e. a structure, 
and the principles themselves, reinforce each other. This concept should be 
kept in mina in order to gain a full understanding of the programme structure 
of the Erin Lane Learning Community, a description of which follows. 

Erin Lane people feel that the rigid boundaries traditionally drawn 
between "social activity" and "academic activity" as regard the learning 
experience are largely artificial. Both are equally valid. The programme 
structure is designed to facilitate an understanding which enables the in- 
dividual to gradually develop a meaningful picture of our society at large, 
by gaining some understanding of the inter-relationships between the ostensibly 
un-connected events of our world, and between the various elements of the 
diversity of life in general. This quest for an understanding of the unity 
of life through developing and using one's analytical powers, Erin Lane calls 
"integrated learning". Their structure is the embodiment of this "principle- 
in-practice" - integrated learning. It provides a "method of operation" for 
the curriculum, which is the focus of learnirg .community and as such is the 
unifying element of the school. 
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Four major areas of study have been discerned from the key areas of 
life. The subjects constituting each area are bound together by a common 
thread, be it a common perspective, approach, or focus. The four areas 
of stuoy are terraea the Macro Social Sciences, the Micro Social Sciences, 
the Arts, and the Earth in Time and Space. 

The focus of the Arts area is the aesthetic, and the forms and arti- 
facts which express a "culture". The Macro Social Sciences is structural 
and societal analysis and concepts. The Micro Socijii Sciences is emotional 
growth «nd development and personal relations. The Earch in Time and Space 
is an analysis of the nature of the role of Science and Technology. Any 
student who wishes to pursue a particular subject of interest (e.g. Hebrew, 
Spanish, yoga, cooking, welding) is encouraged to do so, and qualified re- 
source people are found. 

To use the Macro Social Sciences as representative of the pattern of 
how Erin Lane operates: there are four major courses of stuoy within the 
Macro area. These are Political Theory, History ano Economics which are 
characterized by a reaaing, aiscussion and essay writing approajh; and Urban 
Stuoies which is characterized by a research ana action approach. Seminars 
for each course are hela weekly. Secondly, there is a weekly seminar in which 
all stuaents from the four courses meet together to share ideas, etc., rele- 
vant to each course. This is in a sense an "overview" seminar. 

Much of what is learnea in each area of study permeates into the learn- 
ing community as a whole. This results in an emotional and intellect 
cohesiveness ana a strong continuing interaction. 

Structurally, this occurs as such: 

Firstly, there are inter-aisciplinary seminars in which two or per- 
haps more areas of stuoy meet together to oiscuss, share - to learn a topic 
of common interest, (e.g. Class, Race ana Prejuaice seminar, with Macro 
Social Sciences ano Micro.) 

The next step is the whole school seminar, in which the entire community 
meets together to gain insight into a topic through presentations, or generally 
to discuss and share - to learn - about a topic of relevance to all, (e.g. 
Chile crisis). Occassionally , activities such as sports or watching films 
replace the above format. 

The final step in this order of seminars is the 'general meeting*. This 
is recognizee as the forum where everyone has the opportunity to relate their 
feelings regarding how they feel their working together in * community • is 
going. As well, the meeting is the time in which policy-making ano administra- 
tive oecisions are made by all the members of the community. 

"We feel that the Erin Lane learning community is a valio alternative in 
the eoucational spectrum, and it is our hope that we can continue in that 
direction." 
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Hawthorne Bilingual School 
14 Vaughan Road 
Toronto 4, Ontario 
(416) 653-6544 



Contact: Margaret Tilbrook 
(416) 653-6544 



Margaret and Frank Tilbrook were originally inspired by A.S. Neill. 
7 I ^JSf' V^ 1±C achools and conventional private schools took the "fun" 
out of childhood learning, so they started Hawthorne which aims to keep the 
fun in learning. 

u,^ B * 8U ! 1 ln Se P tember « 1969 • in rented premises, with an enrollment of 28 
Yi I in":/ 8 Z 01 n °Y h " its ^ building, 150 students (aged 3 to 15 y 2 ars), 
«rk«i ^. t !*? I*' 5 part I time teachers, and varying numbers of volunteer 
workers. The volunteers are frequently parents, but sometimes they are pro- 

JS^SLr'TTJ 8UCh a V na8ter potter * weaver8 « creative drana te « h «. 

print maker, sculptress, and many rcore. Most staff have university degrees, and 
UiiU experien " d teachers before coming to Hawthorne. Each teacher is respon- 
!^!v!r r « n V U 5 3e ^ ° r 8Ch ° 01 area * but takes P* rt ln 811 activities and helps 
t llTln ^ * F r 8 . 8t P " 8ent a " $750 '°° a to be increased in 1973-74 

2L i Z ^ rg<iret Ti J brook works "ithout salary, while fees are sometimes 
aupplemented by personal loans from Frank Tilbrook, and by fund raising efforts. 

fh. h..J? e * tU ? e "i b ° dy 18 diVlded int0 8101 ps of 15 children per teacher, under 
the headings of "Nursery-Kindergarten" (age % - 4%), "Transition." (age 4% -1", 

i (a8e ^' ? Uni0rS " <a8e 8 - 15) ' Nur8ery and kindirjTti children 
are taught almost completely in French, spending most of their days with a French- 
speaking teacher, but joining in English language activities for short periods of 
each day. These youngsters are encouraged to mix with the older children, and to 
observe science, reading and mathematical activites. 

8Ch ? 01 cn f ldren * re 8r* ded b y age for music, art and physical educa- 
ni^A 5 imes they t are 8 rou P« d by ability, interest or inclination. The 

daily assembly where children and teachers are notified of special plans for the 

rill tLfwT — P ^ 8 ' ^ ag8ln at 2:30 t0 write up ^eir diaries. Home"! 
room teacher is responsible for seeing the basic program accomplished (i.e. reading, 
aath, French), although does not necessarily teach it. 

tionali?."^ tl ° U L 8 ? 001 18 8 lan « ua « e not a l««on." It is taught conversa- 
»m'? 8 i y " ntil /he children can read and write fluently in English, at which time 
Method. Dynamique" is introduced and the children read from these books and follow 
the exercises in the work books. Because it is a requirement that French-speaking 
•taff never talk to students in English, children are constantly being exposed to 
the language. There is a daily period of formal instruction in French, and one 
gym lesson per week is conducted in French. 

Reading is the second compulsory subject, which is taught using a wide 
assortment of methods. "We try to teach the child, not the material" - there is 
reading material of all types available and the student may choose the area in 
* 8h * Wl8heS t0 W ° rk * Chlldr8n are encouraged to express themselves in 
Hl\ 0T P f y 8cripts ' atories, daily journals, the school's yearly magazine, 
writing thank-you letters to visitors, copying recipes, etc. 
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to measure quantities if r . bblt f^of and £ lY^r." >h ° P f ° r 

activity^™ ES? I ':j!5!r B i t3r f° r JU8t about kind of creative 
-king/etc? j£c. Si h«?Sf • t S a ?S*', W ?* v1 ? 8 ' 8llk -»«««ning, candle 
unusual and exciting pL« inclnor.M £ ^ Actlvltl " *>«. a mo.t 
weaving, batiking, woo^ine 2S ."S * J f^* ^ palntln *' 
Music, cement, .2il^^r^ ,, '^ 4 area : 'u*" 11 * " adln8 area ' 

Popular pasttimes of d^iSSS 'peopll 660018 " d ba8ketba11 »« al »° 

Believing that the school should be an extend u 
opens at 8 a.m. and dose, at 6 p.m. Rewla° 52?^ * 8ch ° o1 

-t children do A^^Tfttt 

— 2^2. b % 0 f rS; i ? , '" W '- V01 — vipers, or 
puppets with the children once a we." °°* Parent> * pu PP ete «. -ke. 

But. Jir^. - 3!i^^£3^ SSuT acnleve academlc 

experience. . . We have here a fr!^*. J' 8 P ° Sltlve human and humane 

a school!" h " e 3 frlendl y community which is, almost incidentally, 
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Inglenook School, Incorporated 

54 Farnham Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 

M4V 1H4 

925-9982 



Contact*: Richard M. Haney 
Janet E. Sankey 
F. Lesley Garratt 



B<11 J n !, len °? k ha3 been in the Pining stages since September, 1972, and 
will begin classes in September, 1974. Their plan is to enrol 25 to SO 
students initially (ages 14 to 20 years), and to hire ^ / u tie 
staff, two paid part-time, and as many volunteers as can be founo. One 
strong entrance requirement is that a student must be a response-able mem- 

JTthelr h « COnffiUnity ^ ° f the 8Ch001 - Teach « 8 specialists 

ntttil fi ti^ ( ? 0t necessaril y certificated) , and must be "application- 
£hoo1 i Jn K than lQ " liStic theorists". Although Inglenook'is a private 
Jf JS* S te accredited b y the Board of Education. Tuition fees are 

to thLl 5 /J" 1 " *? d contr i bu tioas are uade available. (Financial aid 
to those in need is a major goal). 

them ll T T* J nV ?J Ved °° ly lf they Want to be » « d if the student wants 
t« L! IV I*** 1 ? hM * neBfl,er » h iP ^ the school which entitles them 

to one vote on major decisions. 

tMn -? , l!?; 0 J ha V° 8rade8 ' md te8tin8 and ra *^ing are minimized ana 
transformed into a learning process ana into a means of communicating stu- 
dents achievements to others. Students are encouraged to take a balanced 
programme of courses in Arts, Sciences, Communications, ana Social Studies 

^^i'SiSSSiyT 1 tobe * lB to fully " theBflelves 

What makes Inglenook an alternative? It is small; it is a membership- 
owned-ano-run group with a strong set of 15 pages of bylaws which are a 
mooel for a well-balanced, social democracy", they plan to start a natural 
tooo co-op with art class ooing the art work, woodworking students building 
the shelves, economics student keeping the books, etc.; they plan to have a 
percentage of students from other countries; each student will be required 
f«* *? J? 886 breach Project per year; their philosophy stresses 
interrelating the Arts and Sciences; it is a microscopic model for a potential 
future society with responsibility and participation as key factors. 

"Human growth ano wisdom are the motivating factors and money takes its 
realistic place as a foundation from which to build ...If 'it becomes an ex- 
clusively middle class school run by and for that class we will liquidate 
and close up. 
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00 Contact: M». Irene Jaakullca 

T 0 !^ t7 n !; ttt f t 9 Fontainbleau Drive 

Toronto, Ontario Willovdale, Ontario 

M2M 1P1 

(416) 222-7844 or' 222-6183 

educated so that thev r>«„ nZl * * "ixxciee. in order for students to becoM 

.11 their be r"ev«"nt to thii^u? * 2* "u* 1 W ° rld » U * 

.11 study «u.t be lifVusIJ? * , Therefor «. «*■ P'*" Purpose of 

the coaaunity of vhich he/she is 1 £L5 V** ! tUdent " U8t n ° C be i,ol "* d fr «« 
the freedo» to beco»r«ware of Ms/hS Z tather ' he/,h ' " M,t be 

strive toward. ^ ZLS^SpTySK W.2Z£5 

are respoL^bU^nheJr'ovi^^J' ""J 1 8tUdent8 ° f hi * h schocl 

to choose theiJ oZ c^Ls^o ^ curriculum structure enable, student. 

5SL2 E 8 " =»r JETS. 

physical or technical requjements I™""' "f" 1 f 1 "*' 8 •»—«• »".r«.r 

facilities, art studio. ,e<!™!» i.t "ate - for example, television or radio 

year, LIFE ! .tuo«nts „a« vo unt.mX.°ed to f f J" 7, F<>r cu "'" «>>ool 
55.00 to cover rent ,nd .tta J^ESttiSS^ M " hl " ««"*» * 

Prlvate^^^^Scorotr'aeS' °°" rl ° "^f 1 —' ° f "«««*» « « 
Province of OntarL 'colorations a«1a!i do^;" 1 ""' or S<»> ll " 1 °-> the 

Kv£;r^ 

institute, Uni-rsit, ^2^^^^'^.'?^^ 
florae. °"«"«S the school, such as structu.e, admissions procedures, and 

life sch"i!"Th f ::r"cJud^ 1 "5* p eL 1 L lv : 1 . s r p ; rt £ v e ° ins °* 

concerned ToroSooians slron au PF 1r ."^ LSSfS" ■""J"* '"""^ """« 
ences, student acceptance into „T„,„ ed "cational and non-educational confer- 

co m „nit y requests ~sS n e L h 'prot ^ * P r" 1C , 

approach to learning ensure the need for the school'to^tinue 8 '" en " ° f " 
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Multi-Age Grouping Unit (M.A.G.U. , pronounced Magoo) 
c/o Wilmington Public School 

200 Wilmington Avenue 

Downs view, Ontario 

(416) 633-8812 



Contacts: Ms. Betty Fogel 

100 Sandringham Drive 
Downsview, Ontario 
(416) 633-5962 



OR 



Ms. Susan Bain 

247 Pannahill Road, Apt. 2 

Downsview, Ontario 

M3H 4N9 

(416) 636-8676 



A group of parents committed to provide a community "free school" met with 
officials of the North York Board of Education (Toronto) and persuaded them to 
support the school on a three-year experimental basis. The Board complied and 
MAGU began operating in September, 1969. 

School ^^^T 1 ?/ 8 housed in a small portion of the Wilmington Public 
Twllld I, a "udents, aged 4 to 15 years. The first year the school 

f Kindergarten to 6; the second year this was extended to grade 8; 

SS! Wn llll /° m jUnl ° r kind «8 arte n to grade 9; as of this writing, the school 
has been granted permanent status, and has baen extended to grade 13. Anyone who 

Jnoi/Si if ° f ?°H h ^ 8ttend the sch001 - Guardianship is requJreTof 

<? iTi? U ^ id V he8e boundariM - "AGU tries to strike a balance of talents 
ZlLt i 4 M fu J 1 - time ("'tificated) teachers, such that one is strong in science, 
Xr?Li? hi T! h " rea ? lng 8kl118 ' etc * 0f 8 reat e3t importance is that 

llAlZLlt iwr k S th Parent8 and 8tudent8 in a heretic fashion 

Sn^ ul< a Mh 1 llfe * Staff member8 nu8t ^ warm people who are genuinely 
ctpt " £? ;o?« W r kin8 /^ th Children ' 8nd dediCated t0 the communi ty «hool con- 
S^neca , fl l n eer " aff a " ?f rentS ' but in add ition, students from Antioch, 
It "So o! H Univer8it >\ 88 wel1 88 other resource people, lend their talents 
to MAGU. On the average, there are six resource people in the school on any given 



«*w ^S? I , , 7 thC Board of Education on exactly the same basis as every 
other public school (i.e. on a per/pupil basis), but the members have a small fund 
whJ£ luntar £ contributions by parents (approximately $5.00 per family per month) 
which pays for trips and supplies not covered by Board funds. 

'u^u 1 ' 8 * ducati °nal philosophy is largely based on the Hall-Dennis 
principles which emphasize intrinsic motivation in the learning process. MAGU 
aims to: make the curriculum and learning relevant to the individual; stress 
intrinsic motivation; maximize community participation in the schools by involving 
parents, community resource people, utilizing community facilities, and in turn 
JLr k i n8 ,! Ch ^°J facillt i« open to the community; create a situation in which 
individualized learning can develop and people can learn to live with each other 
in a constructive and happy manner. 
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do., ~ J. provided that h./. h . 

fent. but th. child', time i. never tat.ff T! "° ng «nd .tu- 

»ulti-.ge» gr oupi„ g8 of chiwCS 5SS ^ 
•re... Cour.e. .volv. in reanon.* ? ««■■•», projects, trip, and 

«. cl.a.e. i„ everything SST|SLIL2"SS d ' Mnd ' nd lnttr «" " "h". 
French, s P .„i 8h , hl8tory f JZft^f**** Pottery t ; b .. lc 

WOKln8 » «eving and gardening. 

comittee. »hich tor™ th. gov«nln« .S,,? " * " a "" r <* •« °f th. 

Board in making hiring deciaion.!^ * ?a * tnt * 4180 Participate with fh. 

Parent i^lS^^^^^ - 
"Alternative". "* jor f e«turea which define MAGU aa mT 
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Mrs. W.J. Lumbers 
(416) 469-2008 



Mont crest School Contact: 
(formerly The January School) 
4 Mont crest Boulevara 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4K LI 7 
(416) 469-2008 

The Montcrest School, founaea in 1961 by Dr. ana Mrs. T. Gruggier, 
as the January School, is a kinaergarten-elementary school committee to 
provicing a setting in which bright young chilaren are introaucec to plan- 
nea learning at the earliest age they appear reaoy for it. The School was 
founaed on the philosophy that young chilaren are reaoy and eager to learn 
earlier than is usually assumed. 

Curiosity is natural even in the youngest of children, ana the School 
nourishes ana encourages this quality. 

To foster the maximum growth of the child's intellectual and social 
potential, Mcntcrest School classes never exceed twelve students. The 
School sets no arbitrary age limit for enrolment in Kindergarten or Grade 
One. Progress through the School is keyea not to age but to the child's 
own rate of learning. Presently there are 56 stuoents, ages 4 to 14 years. 

The Montcrest School curriculum follows the curriculum suggestea by 
the Ontario Department of Education. It emphasizes the basic skills in 
language ana mathematics, but this aoes not imply a secondary role for 
science, social studies, music ana the arts. Oral French begins in Kinder- 
garten. Physical Education and a Shop Programme provide physical ana mental 
discipline for both boys and girls. The School also offers activities in 
arts and crafts, including ceramics. The music programme is based upon the 
Orff method of instruction. 

Montcrest has aeveloped a special teaching programme for children with 
reading disabilities. It emphasises the importance of recognizing this 
problem early in the child's learning career, and of designing a programme 
specifically tailored to each child's individual needs. This programme is 
integrated into the regular School curriculum so that the chilaren are 
startea on their way towaras the mastery of language skills within the 
context of normal social ana eaucational relationships. 

Staff is carefully selectea for its ability to enrich the child's 
learning experience. Their maturity and technical skills as teachers go 
nana in nana with concern, devotion and humour, to create the atmosphere 
of a family school where the teaching- learning activity is not a drudgery 
but a pleasure. The teaching takes place in an atmosphere of freeaom 
combined with discipline, practical restraints, ana guidance; the child learns 
to enjoy widening freeaom as he grows, and equally important, learns to res- 
pect the freeaom of others. At present there are 8 teachers, 1 volunteer, 
and 1 office staff. ^ 
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There is « high level of parent involvement in the activities of the 
school ana in the well-being of the school as a whole. Written assessments 

£t£2£! Sf" nt t0 P * ren ? g XeMt m each tern « «* ^dividual p.r- 
mmS? con f«"nces are also held each term, or as often as may ba nac- 

* 

Win^ h ?T 8Ch ° 01 ^ i r divlded int0 thr «« tmrm - Fall (September - December); 
Winter (January - March); and Spring (April - June). In special cases, . tu - 
cents can be admitted in mid-term. icu 

Montcrest overlooks the fifty acres of Riverdale Park, and enjoys the 

Zltll t U Z< lit±e l ° f the P " k for winter Md r sports andWnder! 
S !ff/, ""^ BUS trans P° r tation to the school is available, as well 
as efficient public transportation., 
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Scarborough Village Public School (Bilingual) 

3170 Eglinton Avenue East 

Scarborough, Ontario 

Mil 2H3 

<416) 261-1970 

Contact: Mr. W. Duncan 

Scarborough Village Public School (Bilingual) is a public school 
which began operating on September 4, 1973. With an enrolment of 282 stu- 
dents (ages 4 to 11 years), there is 1 principal, 9 paid teachers, and 
parents who volunteer in the school. Any public school child may attend 
their K to 4 programme. 

Scarborough Village is cistinctive for its family grouping in the 
4 to 6 year olc areas, its individualized reading and mathematics programmes; 
also, Junior K, K, ana grace one are activity-oriented, with students 
■oving from room to room curing "free-choice" periods. Especially inter- 
eating is the fact that French is introduced informally throughout the grades. 
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S 2 E 8 E JfS h S;L^ ExperlentU1 ^"tion) Contact: Douglas M. Parkar 

(416) 259-4657 

nrovida •'.« iM^.M a * ,u88 " t8 ' SEE i8 ■ « ch001 of experiences. It attempt! to 
irlldol .2 :lfJ^?"T*iJ Mrn J n8 ? nvirown « nt vhich emphasize, a human, ataolphatt, 
freedom and self-discipline, involvement in the community a. a .ourcs of learning! 
and the co-operative efforts of both ataff and atudanta to produc. a richw and 
more effective way to develop each individual', view of hi-aeJf !nd tie v"lJ? 
:,',M!!~^? r . PUrP0 ! e t0 f xpand th * conc «P c of learning beyond narrow traditional 
cliil tine oMional"' julti-discipline atudiea, to integrate reading, dI.cu.Sona. 

1 : io'taJ ^rS^^S^ M- ^ ^ 

teacher, «n/!51r" * P" blic /i| h fchool (grade. 11,12 & 13) which was initiated by 
(Iged " " ^^r-TwIo' ° E 5 oblco J* ? Sapta-bar. 1-1. There are 100 .tudani. 
Ugea o to 20 year.) who are choaen by lottery, and wtwe parents or -uardian. m.t 

.!v.S ayet : m Et0b * COke - St * ff i^l«de. 4 full-tine certificated tJcter.^l^ 
aeveral part-time paid and volunteer teachers. ' P 

l™h.a c , SEE ° ff ! r " C ° r * 8ub J ect « (Communications, Social Sciences, Pure and 
demand stflrV^ IS Art8) PlU ' C0Unt1 '" 0ptl ° na often initiated* thr"gn .t„d. B 
Ardent Z S. I C ^ Ur "'^ "J"' B0, «» d ". b «t no cour.e ie compulse" 
Jo use hia^er Sme attain! ° " edit ' °' non '« edit ™d he/she maj choo. 

delX into LJ2?«f JfJ ??k 868 ' ?" din8 ° r 80Ciali ^n8 throughout the school, 
MoIrlnM? natCrial lna library, exploring the community at large for human and 
dllllTr 1 n re8 ° urce8 V 8nd 80 on. Classes vary in size end in degree of structure, 
depending on the teacher the nature of the cour.e content and the wishes o?the stu 

' But ^°; em P ha8is i« Placed on independent re.earch - on initiating, and 
carrying out projects on virtually any topic that captures the student's i^i^tion 

? en « al aee tings, regularly held to discuss issues of general or persona 
concern, employ direct representation (1 person-1 vote) in decision-making! 

<~+4 + * . Be 5*I?! e th * 8tudent Population is small there is ample opportunity for 
intimate friendships to develop. Arbitrary distinctions of age and gr^de TeZl lie 
non-existent so that all students mix freely in an atmosphere of acceptance? Tetch. 

£ LvJ.VthL° f '?i"f ' phi i 08 P her and gui^-'.-lways willing to listen to stJdtnJ. 
co advise them, and to learn from them. 

Parent8 genera Hy do not participate at SEE, although some have served 
as resource people. Resource people may speak at the school on one occasion oT may 
return week after week to lead seminars in areas of student interest. * 

fo«t.r« Li ^ 8id V ro ™ th , e opportunity for individuality and for comradeship, SEE 
till If JuM^rif; dCnt) interaction ' dependent study, flexibility and integri 
tion of subject fields, democratic decision-making (whether during general meeting 

source^ T 8 r Ud6nt8 W ° rk f ° r CrCdit) ' U8e ° f the oommunity'as 8 a learning 
source, and use of parents as resource people. 

hi.^t-1,-11. Th ! Co !r n v Roota 18 • "oody "om - sometimes silent, often bustling; the 
iSSJH^ v °U«yballs in the gym are seldom laid to rest; music can be heard 
" My , dlrecti0n8 ? stude nts are endlessly discussing current topics, 

to ask ^v^'irth neW ?/ nd Vi r 8 ' SEE h88 8n ener?fted 9 P lrit which nev « «ase. 
to as* why? of the world around it. 
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SEED (Shared Experience, 
YMWHA 

750 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 



Education and Discovery) 



Contact: Bob Beardsley 
(416) 921-4181 



». b„.S 3»SS* school™ "tL. lnlt r te ? by j "™ al1 0{ <* 

in any area for which there a i » 8 P eo P ie » « offered workshops 

Law, estrones pSt^E SiSSS). ^^luTS ^'f* ^ 

(ranging in age from 11 to 30 years} 2 .J!? , y0Ung people 

it continued during the winter ll lL fL * in the program; thus, 

the summer and winter of '69 n Septe^r iST"" Cla8868 ' ^ throu * hout 
teachers hegan a full-time offshoot^ ^'J^'^.*"" ° f a ° d 

by lott™ S^l^^L 1 ^"^ ^ 8Ually a8ed 13 " 20 year8) » ch °"° 
permitted to a,d it«e 7 ° f ,? oronto - Non-SEED students are 

certificated teacher™ 'counties X&^SS'oJf. 1 "'^ ^ ' 

courses in any subject for which there 1. .* I Credit and n °n-credit 

the Board of Lcation,1r\^ «» -hool, funded by 

people X SS*2 Jntrrest^nTnarM 18 ? 6 ' * J!***" Wh ° find « *™ p ° f 
teacher or Lcalyst 1 , ? "J ^J 1 " 8ub J ect » and then search for a 

vary in decree of or " ^/!!i."! e J 10 ^' Cla8 " 8 headed by core teacher 

other, do not hold formal classes or H < 5 J 0 " reqUlre regular a "endance, 
cussions with each .Sent? eminarS bUt pref « t0 have ^dividual dis- 

given «^2^:\^^^: C °^ ttlB0 7' * nd the " «« often no "marks- 
preparation £r :«iLr£;„:.JS." xp s« to use < their time reading wideiy 

and .tudent, o n the Remise in J"'" W ° rk 18 evalu "«<* by both teacher 

valuable aids o S Inerlltct K'T'*? *** mutual «P*>r.tion are 
formal deadlines are impo«d and Se o„w ndependent 8tud ? * 8 encouraged, no 
themselves. Teachers, who off £ h 2i LT""" ° n 8taff 18 from the "^ents 
accepting relationsh^s ^^^S^ ^ d6Vel ° P ° pen and 

^.letters are perJoXat" ZZtTo p^ts^ ^ ^ ^ "*°> 

curious^urthetrJd ZllTTe l^T SlTTJ ^ "« ~* 

projects are common phenomena at SF^ SJ^ Art J culate d^cussions and creative 
of the school change r „. c l!f!; a ? M ? year ° f ,Jrowth the chemistry 
of experience tSey^ant "t to b" 8 tUde ° t8 "* teaCh " 8 8hape " *• "*d 
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THEA 

c/o YM/YWHA 

4588 Bathurst Strut 

Willowdala, Ontario 

(416) 636-1880 (Switchboard) 



Contacts: Debby Tessler (416) 633-8828 
Cheryl Skovronek (416) 638-4915 
Sharan Anlsaan (416) 636-5864 



p«opi. i„ .n'^^r^rLiii^u:"!: « h « 

■tarted in June, 1972 bv *-4 ""covering. This is THEA, a echool 

•nd Mike Fine? 'Anyone £y ™£ sTl Skovronek . ^« Tae.l.r 

now ha. an enrolment o?18 Sent. ^fSlT,? " tend th<S 8cho01 ' whic « 
staff member, need not be certSSJ^ *w t J 9 21 volunteer 

fled in their du^Sj^^^^J TE.*^ fl K«* 
taught by a journalist example, THEA ■ journalism date i« 



fee i. p.id a^he £?. 8 "rt thea " lv "- A $4.00 admis.ion 

$50.00 inspection fee (the ^ B ° ney g0in8 tow * rd » th « P»y»ent of . 

Students are ejected tf^wf'JST^r 1 of Education), 

the use of 2 roo». ^ "^r^"" 0 " The YM/YWHA hat donated 

in the homes of te.cher. g .nd .Sent.* " Pl * Ce there or 

each das. ^^^ViJ!! "acher, with 

to change in accordance with the 5! course, this is subject 

assignment of marks are left S t!J JndJviduV^ 1 " 1 : 1 ™ t8 « d the 

method. cn * lndlv idu«l groups to decide upon a workable 

P^ticipating^wi^*^ - discouraged, fro. 

Next year a definite effort will be Lde to energize 

responsible f^Z^s'leS SIS'LT" °J PV ° 8raB ' « d * 
the school. ' 11 for committments undertaken at 
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The Toronto Waldorf 
1087 Lllllam Street 
Wlllowdale, Ontario 
(416) 225-7177 



School 



Contacts: 



Mr. David Taylor 
Mr. Ray Haller 
Mr. Helmut Krause 
(416) 225-7177 



Aftar Sept. 5/73: 9100 Bathurst St. 

Thornhill, Ontario 



th.maclv« r t5 i i^" t e !; deaV0Ur 4 ; !° eduCate free hunan «ho are able of 

I Routledg /t 0?^^ ^TttTl 1 *- C ° Up1 "' the 

ende.vour; 8 t hua, h t hey 'waSor^'s bl;.^^^^. 

S to ll yllrl) VHu ^ Sap tenb er, 1973, there will be 175 students (aged 

mainly from I'eZrth Toronto^a. °l I"™ 1 *"' 1 ? 20 P"Pl«. The children come 
fication *. 1L.A , nt0 are *' but an ? one »*y attend. Teachers' first quali- 

but as the number of grX JncSsw tZ fSff t P™"", the top grade i. el? ht 
diploma, at the end of gr^TS W-S? ^ " i88Ue * Ccredited 

f«nding^Lugh^\va1rf 1 ou\d«i fl o 8 :\*J e 5* tUiti ° n ' * nd the " 

unload box car,,^ mone'y, a n^a l7a f.ew T"""' 

operators, Yonge ^^^^J^^SJ^^ I."Z ^IT' 
pla^d h™^"' ^ ^ With P ^ C " ^ h " ^« -..hops, 

b»:^«V^3= =*= jots 

alitv and to assume adulthood ShVrtJZ is a ITk^ ^ W perSOn " 

•xample, the older children are studvine 16th\nJ ! J S S f ' for 

they will simultaneously examine a^r^ 'aL phy cs » "mvt^JLT ^ 

are recapitulations of man's evolution on tX plane? ' The'chiS J&£ and " 

h^ § 22 S 1 ;" 0 ? 10 hiS 0Wn devel0 P m -t, and when the school work L in 
harmony with his development, the cMld comes into harmony with himself." 
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^ t ;n^ lan c AlllanC *' AhDMn Pro > ct ' Ct »t«'t: Edward Jacob. 
Mati. and Ncn Status Indians of Metro- M> 

polltan Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

492 College Street (Baeement) 

M6C 1A4 

925-1178 (79 and 70) 

the Toronto^Council , *0ntario*Meti«'a^d * T0 *<"" 

wa. degigned tTim^ovT'ocd^'. S ltW Indian delation. "AHNEEN" 

to P-tic^in^^ * citi«. M 

being.'*^" * P 10 ^"™ for - 11 -tive people; the aim. and objective. 

" dLll™ the TOTAL native community (there «e about 85 to 100 .in- 
dents participating in various areas of the programme) 

- to serve the interests of ALL the people 

" *f lT?!L Pa " iC K ipati0n of ^ n » tive P^le «nd .11 faction, in 
selr and community betterment w ,Ln 

" p t oHt2 1 ?or^o ef ^, CtiVely eXpand COBanunic -tions within the Metro- 
poxican lorcnto native community 

" P "rt\™ t p 1 :t U L UtlllSl ° 8 " 008011,8 Pr00£ " ° f citl "° 6r«th through 

- to develop dignity and pride in native heritage 

" of C^TucCELlSS rl8ht " a*d .en.e 

" co^tT PUbUC Warene8S ° f i88Ue8 COQCer ^ the Toronto n.tlve 

- to encourage the development of leader.hip in the N.tive Community 

« Jiro-- wr.22 a".™" 1 ss-wrs^ 1 
r ivft:^r;^ o f-- o rd;. i^x-LtSLT-^rrcraS in 

inotruction); (2) Sewing and Unmaking; (3) ViverEdncaUon- % SfS 

purpose of Ahneen" to expand its services to induce the majority of these 

tive people 08 '?^ aCtlVB P artici P^ion of fourteen trained na- 

tive people. This training was received within the Programme. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



The Toronto Indian Alliance, Metis and Non Status Indians of Metronolitan Tor 

i«f«Jlf J 0 "' ? r S anization hM any announcements to make, you should send this 
information along with your filing list. All your expense will be U the 

uSfT 8,1(1 ^ WiU d ° U f ° r y ° U ' (write iC «P« *»• it «P. «d run 

on vJr U «Sf helP ^ Ui . ld the 1 Refer " 1 Servl « by letting us know of persons 
To P60Ple ** 0th " inf0 ^ico that would be of interest 

5:00 p?m. fUrthCr lnforBati011 cal1 Mab e l Baker, 925-1178 between 9:00 a.m. and 
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West Nohant Private School 

1785 Finch Avenue West (in York Woods Library) 

Toronto, Ontario 

Contact: Jaff Seidman Lorn* BucUaan 

54 Diana Drive 0R 11 Whitaore Avenue 

Dowusview, Ontario — Toronto M6C 2G9 

633-6068 701-1353 



The founding of West Nohant Private School in August 1969 was the 
outcome of serious deliberation by a group of people who were deeply con- 
cerned with the education of the young. Included in the group were Jeff 
Seidman; Dr. M. Ficher, Psychiatrist, President of the Ontario Group 
Psychotherapy Association and formerly of Warrendale School for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children; Mr. Ken Hall, Special Education Dept. of the North York 
Board of Education; Mr. D, Roberts, Vice Principal of Jane Junior High School; 
and Mr. H. McLeod, Head Librarian of York Woods Public Library.. 

West Nohant is a group of students and staff in interaction - a 
collegium - establishing, through experiment and appraisal, conditions 
which are most beneficial for students whose objectives are education and 
enlightenment. The 3chool does not claim to have resolved all of the pro- 
blems of contemporary education, nor does it attempt to implement only one 
educational philosophy; rather, its members constantly experiment with 
various educational approaches and techniques. The strength of the school 
lies in the willingness of its members to continuously question and to 
evaluate th£ program, to reject those practices which appear more harmful 
than beneficial, and to maintain, support and publicize those which have 
inspired students and have helped them to actualize the school's objectives. 

Enrolled are approximately 30-40 students, ranging in age from 14 to 
20 years, grades 9-13. All staff are volunteers. Among them are: 30 teachers 
from public, junior high and high schools, university professors, an architect, 
an editor and publisher, a biochemist, a flautist formerly with the Dutch 
Military Band, who conducts W.N.P.S.'s recorder ensemble, and many other dedi- 
cated individuals. All W.N.P.S. graduates have been granted diplomas recognized 
by the Department of Education, and all have been accepted to tha university of 
their choice. 

Students make use of a myriad of facilities, but the school has never 
asked for monetary support and manages on a budget' of $100.00 per year, sub- 
sidized by W.N.P.S. members. A local n Y ,e reserves a time slot for use of its 
physical education facilities; students travel regularly to the Royal Ontario 
Museum, to the Metro Toronto Music Library, to theatres and to factories. 
"The school campus is as wide as the city, and in some cases the world." 
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Contact: Stephen Shirreffs 

1763 Drouillard Road 
Windsor, Ontario 



li:" Ih S* e are no * ltern "e «chools here, nor any free school* (T±m. 
Pite this, lots of schools of thought building for £«LdS). ( 

We are working with a group of students on an investigation team 

you U £eht1^ FrClre) - thin88 veil on tfuifiET llZp. 

you might induce my name as a contact in case students in Windsor might 
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St. Norbert Community School 

St. Norbert, Manitoba 

ROG 2H0 

(204) 269-2106 



Contact: Wayne Nielsen 
500 Dyaart Road 
Dept. of Philosophy 
Univeraity of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3T 2N2 



The St. Norbert Community School.opened October 25. 1971 was the 
SI V 5 / a f t0ba families the Directors of 'the X-KaUy Sunda- 

HZ\ lilt J 1 ? W38 t0 t" 081 " 6 <*• ".al of all-around development 

rrom a mere ideal into an ongoing process. 

Due to the smallness of the trailer in which they are located .nd 

JTS^iri act d ivlty tha v~ s into their ^ZVitXTr c ^ t the 

IZeteTt In TJiLt?lu C ° 311 ° f th * faailiM who expressed an 

lntereet in Joining them. There ar« 22 students (10 families) ased ' to 11 

la^'most'of t t r her , and 10 Although certifj^tion is not le es- 

ex£ri!n C « It 2S? VT in " gUlarly «• certificated teachers with some 
experience in public schools. St. Norbert Community School was funded w 
parent, during 1971-72, but thi. year it is part of th^lubnc Sc^J syltem 
^recognized by the Board of Education, .nd'is funded by * TnS^S^S!^ 

~ Increaai °8 1 y. Parental participation is demanded as a condition of entry 
•nd re-entry. Every long term family teaches one-half day per weak lit LtlA 
polled School policy i. arrived at by con8e n.u. whicf de'r"! f roTa Se^ly 
■eeting of parenta and teacher. "We started the school so that parent. A 

*£VTl ly I™ 1 "* 10 • dU " ti0n ° f their children!, ^err."^ 11 
•iways at least two parents in our school along with the teacher." 

"We have discovered that it is much harder to devise educative practices 

£ S£7T? *S *S 18 t0 8t8t * hi * h -» inded ..-e are struggling 

hZt^L di?Ji^ bUnd ° f aut h°rit.tive direction and freedom which wo*. * 
bast in different types of learning and for individual youngsters with their 
unique strengths and ve.knea.ea." Competition is not used a. a stWul - 

Sr.?K?I\ n °>, 8 T* ?" " ,MrlC •• LMrniQ 8 *■ «« d « «• enjoyable and authentic a. 
poaaibl. by bringing parte of the world into the achool, and by taking the 

i liZtl o?I ?S Mtural ™ d world; for example, ulel. lie of 

a nearby old folk, home a polluted river, museums, theatre, and the zoo. 

t£.. re . 8 £ mV° bUild * brid ^ betW6en a child '« tendency to stop Solng 
those tasks which are not immediately rewarding and the self-discipline and 

f!?h 0 f * 8rOW u ing adUlt '" S0me factors " St. Norbert which foster" an 

St«e."r, h f ° r 8 T^.^ CiUde the faCt that: P arent8 teach only what £lt 

lieu III J?E if 1 ^?:" 8 ° BBtine8 all ° Wed t0 d0 what ~" interest, 
them, the high adult-child ratio allows for a high degree of flexibility in 

attending to individual abilities and problems; older? more mature a tudlnt" 

teach younger and less mature children; responsibility (in direct proportion 

to age) is placed upon students to initiate and complete projects whether 

tin? cbUoren S """f^ or initiated ^ teacher.; che parents love 
their children and care for those of neighbours and friends. 
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ho» »„ 8 r.phic diff«r.„c.. in f l„.nc. plpj", life JSZ \L £ "T"" 1 " 1 " • 

«thod. Lh .^o°L^ "r.*«1u°g oTSi. Bhen MC "" rr - by — «*"-! 

Advantage is taken of appropriate orr*«-i rt «« 
typing and to promote sexual equally to UTot SiErJ'T? 8tere °' 
possible in their relations to adults and other lllltlT 5* " n * tural * e 

•nd physical development Thls"."^^, . JT^7h r m "" 1 ■ socla1 ' ~>tion»l 
pleased v«h what v. K.V. £ l^uS^'^S^STS^SS*?' V" 
as largely as ours does upon voluntary lahar aTS f"™ 111 * for schools depending 
...ve are generally pleased uSh^^rilSJiS ^Jm? !! ? ° ^1 U±1 t0 educate ' 
strongly that the success or failure of tur lllJS S ^ * ° Ur children « ■ •«« f •■1 
by our success or failure <n deaiw ill L J hoo ^f hould not be determined solely 
achieve other worthy eolls'Ld n„r f , C 8kllls ' We want » work and 

index of overan success'" UCCe88eS in the86 respect8 a " a * important 

public S'tS'bSS^^STSJST 1 COmnunicated its -P-i-ce to the 
private talks. ^ J£ "S con inu 'to^ffer^r^r 110 " PM ?- and —table 
their experience. continue to offer others a useful accounting of 
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Winnipeg Centre Project Contact: Marian Wacyk 

c/o Aberdeen School „i „. M 7 

450 Flora Avenue c/ ° Wlnni P e 8 Centre Reject 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

R2W 2R8 

582-9006 

"It 1 * not that the education in the inner-city is better or worse th M .«» 

£2 » 2* r 0 " 1 ^ 18 /^ lt,B -•Pp4ri.te% t rthe „:e°d r % "SaX 
dents, says Winnipeg School Board member, Don Reed. 

The residents of the core area of Winnipeg include new immigrants, Cana- 

t£ TiTJSl^^ 11 ^ W6l£are re <*P^ts and many oHLCrkinT 
poor. The children of these families pour into Dufferin T«hn up! , 

l erde L n i md Hu f John H * cDM " li X h 1 """ 

them the problem and particular experiences of the lnner-cltv Th. . 

St'ooteTdrthe-clL"^' WhlCh " «*~ " «" d > 1 "-" 

The Winnipeg Centre Project is an innovative attempt to create *«- 

SSSS^^J!" T the . inn «" ci ^ <*ild. Sponsor^rthe^TjoI ? 
22^? 2* J P J annin 8 800 ^search Branch of the Department of Education 
«d the Winnipeg School Division, the project has provided teach^r-Sw 

lect STES? TJfj U f thC £ir8t y " r - lD ' he - econd ? ear of the pre- 
fer fiv^ ITV bee ° enrolled ' Project is intended to run 
tor five years ana involve a maximum of 40-45 students. 

neonl^r 1 ? ° bjeCtiVe o£ the P ro J ect *» to Provide teacher-training to 
ffi tt^AiSYSST experiences with the children and thus can hllp to 
ofiJiv S i frienoly rather than an alien environment. The presence 

It T 1° 8Ch001 WiU al "° help to b "**-down the b." 
J ™ thC COBBUOit y °y "eating a greater capacity 
within the school system to meet the needs of the luaer-city community. 

of efcf!ii!, f *? 'J* May inner " cit y residents are often denied the opportunity 
cumstances. This project attempt, to remedy, at least in part, the situation^ 

to t h?^I! <,ted laner "^ t y residents were encouraged to apply for admission 
£2r^rT * pplicant> were adffli "ed « the basis of Lture entrance 
requirements. Applicants must be 21 years of age or over ann must exhibit a ' 
desire to further their education. exniDlt a 

B r«d,^L COU !; e hM beeD desi 8 ned to Provide the future Brandon University 

l<*t? mU ? ?ractical teachiQ 8 experience, and maximum academic credits. 
LTTvpL aboVe - Bentioned rea8 «*. this Teacher-Training Course will 
^«at 3 years as compared to the usual 2 years. 
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for Z ? I y c «"P letln 8 the course, candidate, will be eligible 
ZitT* ill™ ? ln the el<nentM y »*ool. of the province of 

Manitoba. It is expected chat successful candidatea will teach in the inner- 

E^lSSS. ?*2 theiI Ufe ex P erience give them unique opportUme. 
to contribute to the education of inner-city children. M 

* It is the belief of the atudent teachera that education belonss to the 
entire community. For this reason more involvement shoulo be pZe bJ- 

^ .M^" 8 *, 8 ^ 6 " 8 ' . Parente ' c <«»ity organizations! We also 
take this opportunity to invite you to participate and support us. 

We are at the service of the community. That is why we are here f 
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The Greenhouse School Contact- miu.. u i 

420 College Avenue C<mt * Ct - 2822 SL ^ ^ 

Regina, Saskatchewan JSiI^bISS'i, 

(306) 522-4822 Wgina, Saskatchewan 



coniMBf ''3 he l ae *J 8 0f eQucat ion that we strive for are not met without 
constant struggle, frustration, ana continuous re-assessment on the part of 

nirenL Parent8 '" honMt made by a group of 

parents ana teachers who were cissatisfied with the public school system ana 
who aeciaea to open The Greenhouse School in September 1970, with SreJ 

Se flTl T%1 \°n year " NW th " e m 21 *"««.i2i ?2 5 years ana 
the Fall of 73 will see an increase of over 25. There are 2 pain full-time 

3 paic part-time teachers, 1 paid part-time director, 2 part-time voJunteeS' 

plus volunteer stuaent-teachers from the Univeri.ty of Saskatchewan? lexers 

neea not be certific.tea, but the present staff have oazzLng bacSouno. Jn 

almost every area imaginable. The school i. in good stanaing ana i. 

supervisee by the Provincial Department of Education, but funding come. 

of « to^ r 0 0 n 0 t S0 itiOn J** 18 PaiG 00 * - liQin 8 - c - le ' < W "h I fZly income 
of up to $6,000.00, monthly tuition is $35.00 for one child, $60.00 for 2 

£r chn;**$l95 00 f« ? M? 008 f « 1 ' 000 - 00 "> Q U P» ^thly tuition is $100.00 
S2 oSo on' $ I? chilaren). Human Resource, granten Greenhouse 

$2,000.00, ana the Department of Welfare paia theetuition for 3 children. 

The .chool cay is 9 a.m. Between 9 ana 9:30 the children 
play, reaa, or work on projects, ana at 9:30 the morning meeting i. held as a 
time to be together, to talk, ana to plan for the aay. 

... ... Readin 8 18 the first compulsory subject, but it is taught only when 

J" 08 '"J 7 t0 J"™* ThC Pr ° 8ram U indiviaualizea to the fuUest 

S^Jv^aS Lnlr et V f te * Ch u ±X !* meth ° QS: Monte "° r *. Prereading materials, 
Sylvia Ashton Warner - Key vocabulary, phonics workbook, experience charts, ana 

work SiS ^r itC them8elve8 ' Stre " *• Pl-ea on phonics ana aeveloping 
work skills. Chilaren are encouragea to write creative stories, picture 
stories, cartoons, posters ana newspaper articles. 

Mathematics is usea in cooking, carpentry ana science by measuring, 

lltt !!; h aV Jf a f in8 83 W6l u 38 CreatlVe pr0blem 80lvin 8 with materials 

ma ! h / ki are tau * ht ™i»8 the Project Math series, the Number Pattern 
Series, Cuisinaire roos, attribute blocks, logic series, clock games, etc. 

The animals, plants ana science equipment at the school are 
constantly in use, but science is also explorea auring farm trips. Science 
stuaents aissect frogs, test fooa for its various chemical contents, make 
scientific moaels, use pulleys, ana stuuy the pollution in Wascana Lake. 
Chilaren work on projects in social stuaies as well as in science. They ao 
in-aepth stuaies arising from Current Events: auring the Quebec Crisis ana 

clZTTn ?f e : 8peaker " were brou 8 ht in » »how„. ana project, workea on. 

Canaaian history is emphasizea, as is the politico-economic aevelopment of 
Saskatchewan. A native stuaies program involving Cree language, folklore, 
■ueic, history, ana hanaicrafts is taught by one of the parents. 
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Onca a vatic Greenhouaa mambara mvim 
out in . church gym; p. rcnt . h . ve ™J» Jgj>£ Slc^h" 1 ? J 00 ' — W ° rk 
in summer becomes a soccer fi«i Q . nQ hLkJhlfi 8 ! ? the back y* rQ w hich 
oevelopea through aoo.ni oancl t,S« «j£ J iJ 0Urt# Self - ex P™..ion i. 
•DMV i. expressed through cer^^ 't,^' iS^TLS ^ ■ fU » l,<l 
sewing be.awork, knitting crocheting "a tie^f* Z Ti?^ 'W^' 
ana science in their cooking activities LSIfZ «?* * chil °"n use math 
ana how to bake bread, M ke i « ! ' Wl g their actional need. 

of musical instruments have JSa SS'b^^ 8 C °° kieS - A V ' T±Bt * 
is a major pasttime in the school? * 8tUQents QUrin 8 carpentry, and music 

responsibiSty^ he? c^^'ar ^T'^' M Chil ° anQ teach « ha. . 
a month p. r enL ao ^S^fS*!!^ °° * " 0nthly ba8is ' * nQ °° ce " 

cecision, musTbl — rSTS^^^r^ti 1 - 1 * ^ 

is needed. Xndivieual * 0 ^^ ^ «* 

to become Sci^'^Sr^Lr^T!?'' G " enhoU8e "ucents are helpec 
from pressure or threat! they L«in to s^e S^T 0 *** hUman beln * 8 " free 
the worlc ana help to change it Jhe Jhoo? ^; 1 ^ 3 ** P6 ° ple Wh ° can affe <* 
cept of the city school which ItLlllt 5"'" 0 ° th£ aOCient Greek «»- 

the community comes to ^ ^ *°. ° Ut t0 the immunity, ana in turn 

Western Auto Factory, the Post Imd etc Vi8iteQ Ip8C ° Steel 

to his workshop to^uide them wi t h th^ir p'ojects" *"* Chil " en 
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Radius Tutoring Project 
524 7th St. East 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 



Contacts: Steve Small 

429 3rd Ave. North 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
(306) 242-9663 



OR 



Jane Evans 
617 Eastlake Avenue 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
(306) 653-0711 



in whichT sJuae^ri 00 } ( 5 utorln 8 Project) devised to provide an environment 
in which a student s academic as well as social needs could be satisfied The 
program began in 1970 when Diane Hetherington, "a ladv with a glow of personal 
TlnltJSi a Vr tla 5 le deSlre W lnprOVe tMchln 8 methods, was as^d'to tutor 

«nl Alijnlr 8ucce88 J ull y, helped this student and many others. ..to achieve 
■any academic and social goals that they had been unable to achieve before?" 

of a tuSr r :ach"wee2d:rfro n % (a8ed I " 52 yMr,) wh ° " tend cla88e8 in the home 
« tutor each weekday from 9 a.m. to noon. Nine homes, centrally located in 

::S n ' 0 C °,Tn e J" 6 "r h ° 01 "- The 8taff con8l8t8 of 25 plif^ f volunteer 
«J«5«m;nt n for1 H° e adolnl8 f "° V° d one secretary. The minimal educational 
requirement tor teachers is grade 12 (this year 14 teachers are certificated »Ia 
•o~ have one or more year, of university), and all staff ar™ JS'* 

The Department of Social Services sponsors most of the students on . fee 
ELS?^ 1 " "V 60 - 00 ^ *>r supportive tutorin and WoTo month or 
remedial tutoring. Sponsors which cover the remaining 40Z of students' fee* .L. 

c'h'ooJTitlL 10 ^ Ch ° 01 B ° ard ' Sa8kat °° n Se P" 8te School Lard Sas£ oon "est 
rfSLZSi P ' °T rt n ent ° f lDdlan Affair8 ' V ' R ' D - P - (Vocational RehaMHtation 

Radius is designed for people "...who cannot get along in a rewlar school 
^r one reason or another (discipline, truancy) as well as unweS movers and 
U) eWntL'v ? T; ble A^" 1 **'" ^gram has four facets: 
xLliTI^ V" 8 ,' <2 l h J 8h 8Ch ° 01 ' grades 9 ~ 12 5 <3) ^ upgrading, 

vef It the ( e V ° C ! tl0nal 8 " de , 10 P ro *™» for young adults aged 17 years and 
Ztli of ,t I TT*! leVel * Pl8n8 are nade b * the 8tude "t, tutor and prin- 
Ind LrM« 8tudt!nt ' 8 ^rmer school as to which materials are to be covered, 
£h T granted ° n r8COfflnend »tion by the tutor to the principal. 

««. f !J 8tuden " take correspondence courses and receive credit by writing 
xa»s in the appropriate department of a high school. Vocational gr.de^O stu- 
Ef 8 J U, J T Plete 5S re ^ lreoent « of Newstart Incorporated to receive an 

^cheflre c e ?ed C i e t r e a f n Ca ^' E ° gll8h Cla8 " 8 ' ° ffered b ? an -credited 

««cher, are credited by the Department of Education. 
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Radius is partly academic, partly therapeutic, depending on the indi- 
vidual's needs. Because the prevailing philosophy of Radius is based on 
Reality Therapy, each student together with his/her tutor, works out it program 
to deal with specific problems. The low student: teacher ratio (approximately 
5:1, varying from 2:1 to 8:1) allows time for intimate interaction each day 
in the comfortable surroundings of a private home. Students' achievements, 
not failures, are stressed - for example, students may work their way in';o 
teacher aid positions by proving themselves socially responsible and by gain- 
ing academic proficiency in a subject area. To date, five students have be- 
come paid teacher aids. 

In many cases students do not live with parents, but when they do, 
parents often are involved in plans related to the student's home life, help- 
ing to get the student off to school each day and meeting with teachers on a 
regular basis. 

Radius may be called a stop-gap measure, or an alternative school - 
define it as you will, it remains successful. 
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Saskatoon Free School n 
428 - 4th Ave. North C ° ntaCt: Pattl Roe 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan cu or . 

(306) 652-5866 Sh * ron Ho ? 

(306) 652-5866 

house cent1a"rio^rJrLKo d n in ™l> ^ « ^ three-storey 

•taff of the educational Lndali^'de^rt^S at^'V^ 01 WM Sparked b * < he 
«nd by a group of interested parents. the Univer «ity of Saskatchewan, 

£10 (ft p2%tr.S: P X d one LI^S I5J 5 thi ' enrolment 

T 18 tUrned awav be "«« o L i ^ a i th °" 8h there 18 a tuition 

Sf! = :< Ut m ° St teaChers have diversity de «reL eaCherS n " d not be c «"i- 

—tin,., ..pecl.Uy wheo d.ci.tcnZZTu X lT.T^ *" 8Ch ° 01 - "»» "° •"«* 

"Most P. T r.n" , i.i. h % h ^L 1 °^Ll e hf , ^°S ^" h SChMl ha » b "° »*« 
■hsye coincide, sometime, not!" Sliif th *' '"'J?™ have their, - sowti^ they 
«ltln». of A.s. fctu, tlUc i ( w.S"? toic' * n d C lo°o n ! *• « 

We .re .„ .lt.rn.tlv. In that ve do not £™ ^m,! gues "' fll »«. «<=. 

UMreet for th«. Whll. w. do try trencouratf chjL" 1 " "V" 1 "" that h ° ld ■» 
>f Intereata, w e try not to lead tU,\^t 8 *, chlldrC11 » develop . vide variety 

'• »" » «XP0~ the children"' a. "L^enoef.* """i,'"- * " « 
in ar.a which is clo.e to park. „ii*S.f^«C poaalbla. Me are located In 

:lv.r, .0 « Mke ^ u , e " of "i.**^"' city hall, university and the 

Saskatoon Free School u 4 *.u 

* the hope that next Fall LprovLnL'and" 8 ' ° f !5 ringent ' h ° nest ""-evaluation 
acet of the school. Pavements and innovations can be introduced in every 
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001 Soclety Con "" ! gSToS 1 ?., «.ri«.w.t.„ 

(SntlS?"*"" »»« S5M787 

"Education is not yet an exact science, and there are wide v.ri.n««. 

at em D 7S I" 0 ? 8 te<,C ? er8 and am ° n8 Parent8 « T « ach « 8 «nd ad^ni.". or. vho 
attempt to be innovative are frequently frustrated hv » i.ri, 

where parents^ 2£.VcZ2^ IF* 1 ? 8yat <* for •^ernative classes 

« particular innovation! therefore wf 2 "1 '"""J' t8aCher8 wh ° Wi8h to work °* 
for the system as a whole I ' d ° n0t /" the °P en 8ch ° o1 " • prescription 

y cem a whole, but rather as one of a number of possible alternatives." 

ye-r Open School was funded by a $4 Oo5 OO^r.nt'f t0 the 8cho01 ' La8t 
and parents paid $30/month tuition 2™ gran ' from the Department of Education 
the Public School System thi " y " r the 8Ch ° o1 i8 'otmlly within 

least ofwhich^ and varied goals, not the 

what we're all about." Parents can It b ' twee Y he J«"y and the School: "Th^'s 
work; teaching geography- taSn. ^ a I ? ° 0P f° Sch ° 01 helpin « Jesters with 
are paid f or Vpar^' te X r nc " re£v ^tin^ «** 
weaving; driving students to Creatlve writ *ng, physical education, 

panying g, voungs?ers on fiel! i tr' sT etc? ^ 8Upervi8in * the ^"ons; accom- 

"We believe that responsibility «elf-rrmt-r«i 
that are best developed through practice " CM X£ * per8ev «ance are qualities 
for their own education as they ca 'wit 8lV f 48 " UCh res P°nsibility 

are worked out cooperative^ by the teacher stu^nr! 8 ^ 8 £ ° r lndividual st ^ents 
parties is kept aware of the student' tZ-tl* 8tudant 8nd Parents. Each of the 
ensuring progre, 8 is snarec! ? 8 "° that re8 P°^^ility for 

foster cX e era 8 Sn°rath^r ^c£.£L^ ^EST aCC ° rdlng t0 "lament, and 
-re subdivided in^^ iLt^T, Childre ° 

-ervis^of a »^VJ— 

or info^arf ^ useful skills 

and organizing such trips or visit- ,„ "7" ents as8 * 8t the te acher in planning 
up so that such activities^ -Uow- 

A parent-involved classroom - an unusual situation, but a successful one. 
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The Saturday School 
1706 12th Avenue S.W. 
C«lg«ry, Alberta 
(403) 244-4088 



Contact.: Robert Stamp, President 0 R R „H 

*£. S f turo «y School Society ~ Botsfora, Learning Coorainator 

3438 6th Street S.W. * ^V?"™** Sch °°l Society rQlnat0r 

Calgary, Alberta 6312 37th Street S.W. 

Calgary, Alberta 

« » ....... _ _ „ m T,w. izrsz; r;r„-c 

IttZTlt 0 ren ? in ln °P e «tion StuL Q nt8 b ^\P v r 1 ° n V r t C H ial , aPPr0Val ^ necessary 

\ ? Cr 8ch ° 0lB are issuen letters whi.h 8 ^ SatUrQa y School to 
conceptual aevelopment to nate vtn J J « u °mari 2e their skill anc 

Puhllc Sdl - , -~ - -jj ^^^^ ) 

■ -^S^^^SM ,0 There „ . tcrvent 

opee .chool philosophy) such th«"«ift m m °" ° miel ° f «>e British 

r« broken *». (2) It , J*£ TX.Al^" Let. 

«ne«atlc« ana language. (4) Th* n*L~. tZ #r 8 «H areas such as 

- • «"i f.c«rL Se e sssr,22.r>«"« - »— ) is 

h« JoliclorSS™ 0 °f £ ITJS*'™? 1 > U <"™> P«ticipsre 
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City School „ fc 

550 West 10th Avenue C ° ntaCt: ?? n " n 

Vancouver 9, British Columbia (604) 876 " 0833 

(604J 876-0833 

l-l^^^^f^'S 1 "^ an °PP°"-ity to learn a. 
aims and needs. * ' * nd Wlthin the COntext of their own educational 

ledge with the student^S^'her" th * SCh ° 01 ° r share their ^ow- 

privilege^s^^^ve!" 3 "^ ^ ^ who ^use. the 

by the Va'nc^thool'tt^ tX" the ' iS ^ °>™« "-need 
an enrolment of 100 students JT^l t Tl SCh ° 01 distr *«. it has 
with A certified teachers? on^teacher's aL a^ 8 ^' 8 5 " essentia ^) . 
and L.I. P. volunteers. cea ^er s aid, and the use of student teachers 

Every student must have a "teacher-soonQor" < - 
by a teacher after a negotiated a <™ f sp0nsor » sponsorship is given 

objectives and the teacher's ctrf e C ° nCernin * the student's aims and 

obligation for the tSche^sponsor Jd^^ "Tf ' 1116 a 8 rfeeme *t carries an 
month to assess the progress oTthe » , C ° meet a£ least P« 

student may break the sponsorship if a f" ement ' Eitht * the teacher or the 
decision ra ust be made kno,m to ^ school UI \ Sat * sfactor y , in case the 

tiate a new sponsor or ^ih^sc^l 8 ^^ 3 tC ne8 °" 

in the pursuit of a specific subiec" area C^lrT^ 0 aSSiSt the s tudent(s) 
English, mathematics/social sclents £e»c£ Lf Ch ° 0l , 0f£cr8 a smorgasbord of 
Physical education, body awareness! sexual^' ST* (t ° 10) ' mUSiC ' art > 

relations, survival, and so on? ?he 2£2\ J * 3nd P re P ar *tion, human 

Student progress in terms of cours^ credits or L^/-^ 1 ? 8 COn * utati ve skills, 
request. Evaluation is made by the sponsor-teaSer a ?? U ±S giW ° nlv U P 0n 
"A successful student will receive a "l* ? teacher or bv someone qualified: 
"A's" are negotiable an "incomplete" sllll^T**" 1 COn * leti °* •« the course; 
time into the fulfillment of soma 2 ,f l8nifies the student needs to put more 
the sponsor-teacher. Te student Lv r 1*° re « uireme *ts , nointedout by 
must self-evaluate 3 timts a ^ ^nd copies of":M 1Uati ? n When r * adv -" S < ud -" 
to the parents, sponsor- teacherlnd school evaluation are made available 

giving ^l"l^ll^^^\^ n make «— ^es available by 

students upon request. City School is LoL?!^ 3 "' ? ^ help t0 ^dividual 
8:45 a.m. - 12:00- 12-30 o m ??tn experiment ing with a Four Day Week: 

come to the school Jo Lr^ ^ +£^£?Z? °° ^ tea ^« 

and to prepare lessons and fJeldTios H ^ (dlVlded am0n 3 the staff) 

students who wish to use it studTplac'e ParLJ 8 0 ° FrldayS t0 

* stuay pxace. Parent volunteers supervise 
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but they are free to offer courses or to accompany students on field trips. 
A Community Centre makes its gymnasium available to the school one afternoon 
per week, and the public skating rink (winter) and swimming pool (summer) 
•re also used once a week. 

Parental involvement "from teaching to being students" is encouraged, 
end some parents accept the challenge. City School asks parents to recognize: 

that the educational aims are between you and your child; the school, although 
supportive of these aims, is but one place where they nay be pursued that 
attendance is a parent-child responsibility (It could be the cause of the 
withdrawal of sponsorship) ;.. .that City School exists on the availability 
of resources and resource people, and the parent is invited to assist when- 
ever possible." 

Sponsorship and the Four Day Week make City School somewhat unique. 
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Relevant High School n 

c/o Y.M.C.A? C ° ntact: *>b.rt G - Sarginson 
955 Burrard Street 849 Ro8l y n Blvd. 

Vancouver 1, British Columbia S™? ^n""*"' B,C ' 

(604) 688-5742 (604 > 688-5742 or 



(604) 929-2952 



•WatwT^^ *| September, 1970, by a gro up of 

changes must be made in education yl Tl llkTWl^ ' rCali " d 
to implement change. This situation wa^ Sj ( ^'W? W3S bein * **• 
that a static situation in the educitioLi ? V th ° 8e ° f us who consider 
for all of us". educational community is potentially dangerous 

Relevant Schools Society was amt „n #-„ a i 
outside the public school system " n order to Sift "search centres 

in keeping with a rapidly changing so"etV' t"* f\ National change 

High, which has a school population of 94 s tud«L J" /f,^" 6 . CentreS 18 Rele "*nt 
time paid, 2 part-time paid teachers «„h t T 13 C ° 20 * full- 

dents are taken on a £i?.t^ S;.^^^"'- A ^ ™V attend, and stu- 
nted, although this is preferred, but th^v i!j ^ T<!aCherS need not be certifi- 
dits given at Relevant are recogrized bv ^LT Ve " 8 P ec i*lty. Grades and cre- 

fro m S50.00 to $90.00 per month on VI financed by payment of fees ranging 
contribute by attending discissions on thropera^i^^f 15 *, 818 - Pa " nt8 are asked to 
of education, etc., and by visiting £e sSiSS! 8Ch ° o1 ' ° n the Philosophy 

or vocation in which they are engaged di8CU88 " ny arM of 8 P e cial interest 

tition;^ t ;: r l i trl^ h rt t fm^ o^r™^" 18 <° ^ -Pe- 
Responsibility is a cornerstone for ind? v L °f ""comfortable or fearful; (3) 
community must function in an atXhere^^"!^ ^happiness; (4) The school 
decision-making process. All recommend!,-?!? eraoc racy, which manifests itself ln the 
decisions are made there. Committees? Itlff "7? t0 th<! 8Ch ° o1 community, and 
whole school; (5) The hypothecs t"t 'Vh, h * tUdentS are a nswerabie to the 

to be accepted in PractIL (6) G r aainR P °5" tial is P« h aps infinite" is 

nated; ( 7 ) evaluation through a process TJSi * 0 *?**? ° f StUdents must b * elimi- 
to be conducted in a const is 

-Jents^^ 7o ^; T ^ups of approximately fifteen 

senior students to prepare for these "externS hinir, 11606331 ^ tSS withdra «ing the 
presently indicated, examinations are removed T'iS? learnin S"' «s is 

staff mambers with all the priviL^ r& J° Ved ' the * rade "'s will become junior 
(Each <enior staff member w ff^^X^"" ° f 8enior 8ta « -*•«.. 
learning by teaching', is put into practice in ^ " socl " M -> The principle, 
learn more when performing responsible teaching tasks! Children a ° d >'° Uth 

if trua^y^r^" 1 ^ l^lllTZ T"* " ^ a "*" d8 -gularly - 

why, (b) honors all committments - h« h ™ '^.responsibility to find out 
are expected to assist one another) Je\ h!. S ° Clal (al1 member « °« the group 

the school co^nity first, thf Sup ^.'JSTSSSS " ^ 
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of Educa^r^ -»et out by the Department 

every effort is made to bring In resource MIST" labo " t0ry near U - B -C, and 
to exchange idea, with the sLdenL? £e J2J^5 al " d " eas to speak and 

located for research and is used a»t*J--!.^ £ ! C Librar y i» conveniently 

.earch, debate, seminal, essay an Sp^ JrUi^ IT^' J****-" «£ re-" 
develop efficiency and skill *« ™ ? L g ' 38 wel1 38 vldeo used to 

disruption to each other. This sattin* f ! ° ' their ac£iv ities with no 

•chool, aiding communication" a»o n Tp^^ull^l l^lt** ° f COmaUa±ty and 
vocations and interests. P=°pie ot all ages and with a multitude of 

Tear, a^tere^ b^^t^ati^^n the^ "* °~ in "™e 
priorities. We must begin to i„ole„en c^ang"es tLtTrSl "f™^ fUrniture and 
Jlways accelerating, demands made upon man's abiUtL* a rfT ^° th * extre » el y »pld, 
life in a rapidly changing society Sh^e no««^i ° by the COndit i°ns of his 

evidence and less on wiVranging^ thMe 8h ° uld be based °n scientific 

Man is a social animal and children i..r„ „ - ^ i 
language. Through his coooerative effort ? ° Clal VOrld with the ** d of 

the world around'him and these achievfments^ ? V***"* * **** ° f ""^ about 
through cooperation wi?h others JETE? I bM I tran8ni " ed to individuals 
Fcouired in social commun^n anTin^^^ £~ 
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We« Vancouver, Btulsh ColuoM , iT&r. B.C. 



929-5670 



sept.^"": 1 !'"? 1 ""^ 0 :) jLrr ■ u firet «• » 

Bo.ro renting h .c S ^'J;"' approached the Schoo! 
spring of -73, teachers were hlrac .1* x. ! hen for K to grade 9; i„ the 
sult.tlon „ lti ; School wr.di"is™«or. 8 °" ln c »- 

iVh-s ^^0 luM sir- 1 ° J ' 

2 sloes for the dr"»a programme whl are Jl c 1" "ff* T 1 "" 1 - 1 *■"«, 
and 2 volunteer parents whVsec the l"r.ry s^.T Er ""' 

ucaterr^gro^fi" i»35 

area, a M ,l qul « stud, area, an ..fi«.. , L.1^U t ;- 1 i£ 1 ^ 

•re th^a"! an'™^ 1 ef"*, T *■ * «— 

dltlonal fundTfor cn"e fchool'." 8 f ' ClMS *° Hest Va a">"»*r. Ad- 
parents who Agreed to pay ™ ettr^"" reCr " tl0 ° Program derive fr „ 
transportation 8 of ^^ ^J^™^^^™?" - 
tures, conations of equipment, secretSlal m^JI.' ^ f "n»-r«lslng ven- 
academic groups, ana sever.! parenTteacn Sa^^rS*^ 

Tuesnay afternoon, uses rHreSon f.cLitTs i^h °?' hel " ^ 

skating, curling, ano 8 o on fa<:1 ""*s 1» =he community for bowling, 

e,trs B cum:ursr\:t C itti t :sTre t Smtlefto'.? 0 ^ ^ the « 
chess, flta, Intereat'cSseTanTpiannlnVSs: ^ 

out prolctTwlthS Chi " C ° , 7 U ° lty 1 »™> 1 «^» »"lch sLoencs car™ 
ERIC Good luck to a new alternative , 
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The Ideal School 
795 West 16th Avenue 
Vancouver 9, British Columbia 
(604) 872-1022 



Contact : 



Mr. G.B. Nixon 
(604) 872-1022 



environ^!- i School, so named because it attempts to provide an ideal 

SSTS?I Pe ° P ? Wh ° 8incerel y want '0 learn", is based on the praise 
that children are valuable human beings who will L Bt er<w *nH 5™ 4 
that are small enough to enable thn T ? ° in 8 rou P» 

teachers and f elloistudents" 3 Cl ° 8e relation8h ip with their 

July lfn. und^r'th 1 : Lc^estt^% I L e itisn h C 0 o°i 1 r68iStered 10 ViCt ° ri *' 

rst^r^u^ 

um.ni fee the school can survive on is $80.00 per month per student. 

Offer, oour^Tsp'emsn f GeL B - C - B CU " 1CUl r ^ 6 » 12 »«*■*»•. Ideal 

."to Tvant S y L°M a re8 " lar ba8lS " the n*y»°™ Theatre and City Sta 8 .;grade, 

.thietic «tK«ra-^^r Jn3^^c p,rt 10 ^ 

Ijjrn and v^re'u^X^^ — » 

teach under those conditions and accept such low remuneration." " 

.ouragefto^rmmo'a^'^K "* ^ "V 1 " 1 ? "<& often, end student, .re en- 
. .llttr.l a I " clpate ln the »« meetings. School maintenance and clean-up is also 

roo" 0? Sl33^2S£r» S r ° U8h *?5 8Ch ° 01 tn. sV 

„.. '. tinanciai meetings to clean-up, students gain a very clear picture of 

«\ rM L 6qU i /° ° Perate an or 8 aniza «°n as complex as a school and Jow thev 
« individuals, function within that network of relationships and sSuctures 
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The New School r~~+. ... 

3070 Commercial Drive C ° nttCt: E11 ' n Stenger 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

614-874-4634 

The New School, which opened in September 1962 uu ■•«- 
Plan proposea by teachers that the school be run by the New School Society which 

(SesTto 0 !? 6 r, imarily ° f thC teaCh « 8 - »•» «• about 70 stucenJ. 

from fees rS60 y 0 ar8) ' ^ J/"" Wh ° d ° n ° C haVe to be certified. Funds come 

events pL!2;« V "^'^ ' " ith 3 little help from friends «* fund-raising 
events. Parents are encouraged to participate in all areas (working with stu- 
dents, maintenance, driving, telephoning, etc.) Working with stu 

h „ ma J?* ^ Sch001 ' 8 basic educational philosophy is: that children are erowin* 

l27r t 'lT\: atUTally eXCited 3bOUt l6arnin ^ « h °«* feel ^s and bodLs are a" ' 
important to them as reading, writing and arithmetic; that teachers are erowinf 

is a place where people (growing human beings) can work on relating to each other 
with honest communication, cooperation and fairness; that a good school 4 till* 
whore there are many different choices of things to explore anTto learn an? 

LZ* th 0 at PP aL°r? t them; SOOCl SCh ° 01 18 3 *™*»* organism, "e^'to 

change, that activity is more healthy than inactivity. 

with thill are diviciec into two large groups ' a & es 4 - 7 » and w 8-12, 

Dart lv hroupht h ^ J*"*' ^ ±S 3 lot ° f floW between «»■ group., 
partly brought about by the communal areas for science and crafts. 

mn m< Week / here is one ntorning of gym, one afternoon of skating, one 

w£E IL tJZt aBnin8 ' anc one afternoon of Interest Groups, which are small groups 
J£l«T v ?r ° UpS thlS year " e P h °tography, cooking, music, thfater 

exploring Vancouver, sports, games ano yoga, anc arts and crafts. 

ha c . Dally " acade *ic" work is encouraged. Some children do it on a contract 
Ztf~ f C °\ Ct b6tWeen the ChilC ' the parent » and a teache r - to do a certain 

Z Staff ZlTZ VI' rr 111 " 63 3t 3 giV6n time ' 80metimeS any time during he 
day. Staff tries to take into account the neecs ana readiness of each child and 
to work with them individually. 1 ' anG 

„ in Staff trleS C ° h6lp students to work out clashes with each other by (1) 
n a hir n f on manipulating staff or each other, (2) having them talk to each 

otter in a conflict, rather than arbitrating a judgement, (3) encouraging a^T 

energ^^reaaveJyr^" 83 f6elingS ~ f « them <° use "heir 
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The Vancouver Walaorf School 
2260 Philip Avenue 
North Vancouver, British Columbia 
(60A) 985-4555 

Contact: Jeanne Bailey 

(Faculty Co-orainator) 



Rucolf Steiner ThTt 'S- I"? b "~ ^ "Lionel philisophy of 

in-ginati^";^ s \fl ' or e?\LVai ri aL t0 ** 

faculties of each incivlcual chile ' so that the ^L^ 0 intelle «ual 

to know his own freedom as Lit «V JZ that 1 th f child have the opportunity 

teacher's capacity to love ulLrLT QeVel ° pln S Social organism. ... the 

root of the ecucaLig process " ^ Chll " en 18 8t the 

September ^ £ 'inS^^ JTT 
IgTa 'tonTarsV^Thrs^oo 0 ^"^ 1 ° f 35 2 ^VlTL'l 

.^teVt^ 

the Vancouver Waldorf. full-time and 2 part-time teachers in 

•^r^oiS/^oriiTJ!!«;r tl " e ; M teaChing 888i "«*». undertake 

- 3 vf; 7 dutie8 ' work OT committees and help wit h practical 

•ducaSon inv?M«I ^ J r reaQln « 8 400 discussion on Waldorf 

education, inviting teachers ana speakers as they see fit. 

The Waldorf curriculum is structured arouno the Main Leaaon Pi™ 
wherein academic subjects are taught intensively for two^hour period SS' 

Jhe .SectTH "J d6alt With in UOit8 ° f three « ~ weelc.! "sf^f 
before Jhat SJS'^ T 0pportUnit ? t0 8e " la * the child's consciousness 
oerore that topic is discussed again". With basic subjects (e.e. Eneliah 

S "f 1 ^ Wald ° rf 8tUQent " k " P ln con8tant Practi;e 8 by d 8 oing' 
exercises for a few perioas each week. y 8 
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The class teacher, who normally advances with the same class from 
grace 1 through grace 8, takes his/her class for the main lesson. Subjects 
complementing the main lesson induce music ana eurythmy (an art movement 
based on speech snc music), woooworking ana other hanaicrafts, French ana 
German, ana physicsl eaucation. 

^n^ ^ ,1 1 o . " Be "i 18e young chilaren experience through feeling rather than through 
intellect, art in the Walaorf School is an inaispensable means to help the 
chila develop his powers of observation ana his sense of form and beauty." 
In acaaemic subjects the teacher enlists the arts - music, painting, form- 
arawing ana moaelling in clay ana bees-wax - to imbue each topic with its 
own unique attraction ana spirit. 

u + ,™ , In , 191 ? the flrSt WalQorf School openea its doors, ana today there are 
about 100 Walaorf or Steiner schools which share the same philosophy and ideals. 
The Vancouver school maintains links with Waldorf Schools in Canaaa, the U.S.A., 
turope ana other countries, although each school is autonomous and arises out 
of a neea felt among parents in the local community. 

Upholaing an eaucational philosophy basea on anthroposophy , "the wisaom 
or knowleage of man , Walaorf strives "to interrelate the activities of thinkine. 
teeling ana willing in the chila, so that knowleage becomes a matter of 
experiencea truths insteaa of a austy set of unrelatea notes on aifferent topics". 
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Vancouver Society For Total Education 
557 West 12th Avenue 
Vancouver 9, British Columbia 
(604) 879-6626 

Contacts: Larry Haberlin PM1 

3029 W. 10th Avenue SSJ » 

Vancouver 9, B.C. OR 3° 2 9 W. 10th Avenue 

^1-0355 sarsi!- 8, 

school ^t^W^SS* i Jhfp y rincL°;is y i a ST ° f hi8h 
Cathy Meakes and Larry Haberlin " It his been Itllr ±a Da ° and 

co«. fro»"u ^er'the {SLThSSS" b^V" * 8 ' fr0,n U " 22 St °"-« 

d.«. be=au.. fcta.rLisrjJS «, k STcTssnsj s.! 4 r s° y ancouver rMi - 

..pportT.Ulte ««. f .l;;rt. t T hln8 ""J* 1 ""'! to r.c.lv. .dditlonal Board 

».». hi . difficult ?i« m u*u.sj i" y th°irui:^. y r 8 r ple uho 

p»«t. Total Education haa bean al«..(«.j ? . ** * »hol«. In the 



exams* 



^fT?""' ln /° ac,dM,lc Prosram student. h.y. had to write government 
certain at^hl. tt^'lotaT £Zl£\ mn * mmm f " """"""ion a™ 
•tudent transfers^anochar 1° " ° r t STiTSS!? taT"'/' - \' * 

3 » : c'uLrb'ashe^i/and'T- !TfT t \ W ' ^ P^Se^L... 

P-ychologv, seLnlLs art "aid ^ST^^SS^r^l' "^t' P hll °"W. 
sexualitv ct-n it r .... , cooicing, Life Rhythm, astronomy, human 

lifsis" balanL hv Ci 7 universit y resources are encouraged, and city 

^^■^iiaSss - c s:^hooS ? nd hike L in the mountai - — 

opportunity f or V^T E ^ 
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"•••to regain contact with the stillness and silence from which one is cut off 

in the city." 

Total Education has received a LEAP grant for one year, with the pos- 
sibility of extensions for two additional years. (LEAP is a new Manpower 
program designed to aid those persons not likely to become employed through 
normal labour market activity, and to supply Manpower services to persons 
requiring them.) This summer, as one of their projects, the Total Education 
LEAP program will assist the residents of Fairview Slopes in transforming a 
vacant lot into a park. As well, they will help in their information centre 
and become involved in efforts to save the area for those who reside there. 

Parents have in the past taught courses and have been involved, at least 
to some extent, in the management of the school. With the recent realization 
that most parents are in favour of the school's goals and wish to be active 
participants, Total Education has arranged special activities to draw in parents, 
and to encourage positive communication between student and parent, "...moat 
students still live at home, and even if they don't, they are going to have to 
come to grips with their parents (and what they stand for) at some point in 
their lives." 

"The school exists because we feel that the present public school system 
and the economic, political, and social systems that support it are not life- 
affirming. Our bias is reflected by thii framework in which we choose to learn. 
This framework is characterized by a spirit of co-operation rather than compe- 
tition. ...apathy and boredom are the negative opposition to anything creative. 
Students who are not able to overcome their fear of others and release the 
energy blocked up inside of them will never experience the satisfaction that 
comes with learning and accomplishing with others." 
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Sundance Elementary School Am*.**. ~ 

2549 Quadra Street Contact: George Olaaon 

Creater Victoria, British Columbia 382-5342 

382-5342 

Sundance opened its doors September 4 1973 - <* < 
within the Greater Victoria School Boarc, with 126 studant n P ? b I* 001 , 
years), 4.6 paid teaching staff 1 „„! I students (ages 4 to 13 

•taff - parens. Enro^Vt L iiml "d to ^0 SuSSlT? 1 ? 3 ° 

as.! 0 311 in the victo^sch^^^rr; 

- rf.!is C ti r c LTconclpt^^foater MCh **" * P° 8i "- 

«d creativity througJTb^ianc^d^g ^ S^SiS^ 1 ""' 
physical development. K«-«nne or intellectual, social and 

observer, and SHenerT iE ^'f' • tlml »"™. ™>tivators, 

u« w h ere chi^r^^^rr. 1 ^ srssr- in " itu - 
•S-sjasrs ;<zc sssj ~ jsssl 1 ^ - ™> - 

to the individual's needs- s -lf ril^r?!! , pr t° ri " es " baseQ on relevance 

involves. - „„ t aUle^afrats" fee". "iTc! 1^° 'T'',! 
lack of emphasis on control- ~* 7 18 of a school; 

latively f^w^ules ' *** ° f CBphMi8 00 cu "^ulum; and finally, re- 
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A young student sent this to us in the hone that hi* u , 

in the Directory. P * his 8ch ° o1 wou1q °e included 

John Calvin Junior High C mti^. m„ c . 

1 Salvation Avenue Contact. Ms. Stake 

MiQQletown, Canada 

only members of a Bn »M«T7 v .' ""ministration reallzea th.t 

o« L.«ttL°f .K le,rn t08eth « ln thl - 'vp« 

incluaea in the n,„„, 3 i iJ ."j * A » UUU "-? Z 5°»000 per annum income group was 
an. uppar c^rS^ 8 ""^ " of ;he -«S. 

most oSer'See", cnoolT^SvV.' °° "«"8 policia. of 

tions" polity for Sag ia^ars iL 3 20 Un J' iUe c " tlfl «" "« °o qualific- 
into intimate groups o? 35 to ^' te acaar ZTIT " John , Calvl ° «™°e« 
to W the nomas of all hi, or^nar 'SSU."^^^'^ 

ta^^tarlr^ rate or'Se eWsl cn^laV"? SCh ° 0lS - 

tha saTof raring hSSS* s"e" 1Cel t b °T b °° ks > '« 
In 1936. lha materia? cereal e„ou E I tTT'tl 11CaS ° { th08e K*«*". 
stanoing of the worla arouno him t , f Che SCuQi! " * basic ur.der- 

tha worla of mlspronooneea wor M ^l«^rtyS tala^ m. ^ ? i»»aatlgat. 
Geography ancouragas stooents to trava? Z »1. « \ lr ' £ o™tloa. 
U.S.S.R. ana East Gaman, P„f? M ~ \ ? Pl0CeS Uk * W«"wwtok, 
War are c ^f„Ti " ir ? imy - Pol l"08 ana the history of the Secotia Worla 

are taotfully avoloaa to prevent the stuaents ft. making unJ^^Mlcea. 

ns .t^Tan 1 . mjt ^^-^/srsT* ^ 

with chlloren ootsiOe of class-tmethSg llfra^l" «7 yeT'™"^ 
Athletics is of course verv imonrcanf t^- r i j 
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"Elementary 11 , "Junior", ana "High School" are not exact labels: 

"Elementary": Stuaents age a (approximately) 3-12 years 
"Junior High": Stuaents agea (approximately) 12-15 years 
"High School": Stuaents agea (approximately) 15 and over 

Some schools are listea under 1, 2 or 3 heaaings. 



"Elementary" 
ALPHA, 32 

Black Eaucation Project, 33 

City School, 68,69 

Counterpoint, 25 

Dream Machine, 16 

Hawthorne Bilingual, 39, 40 

Kingston Community School, 20, 21 

Lothlorien School, 24 

M,A,G,U., 43,33 

Mont crest, 45,46 

Oayssey House, 28,29 

Raaius Tutoring, 63,64 

St, George's, 11 

St, Norbert, 57,58 

Saskatoon Free School, 65 

Saskatoon Open School, 66 

Scarborough Village, 47 

Sunaance, 79 

The Country Day, 17,18 

The Greenhouse, 61,62 

The Saturday School, 67 

The School in the Bara, 9, 10 

The Toronto Walaorf, 51 

The Vancouver Walaorf, 75,76 

Tor'Ina, Alliance, 52,53 



"Junior High" 

A.C.E,, 13 
ALPHA, 32 

Alternative Schooling, 19 

Black Eaucation, 33 

City School, 68,69 

Dream Machine, 16 

Fairchila, 27 

Greenbank, 26 

Halifax South Open, 6,7 

Hawthorne Bilingual, 39,40 

Kingston Community School, 20,21 

M.A.G.U. , 43,44 

Montcrest, 45,46 

New Options, 8 

Oayssey House, 28,29 

Radius Tutoring, 63,64 

St. George's, 11 

SEED, 49 

Sentinel Satellite, 72 
The Country Day, 17,18 
The Iaeal, 73 

The School in the Barn, 9, 10 
Tor'lna. Alliance, 52,53 
Vancouver-Total Education, 77,78 



"High School" 



A Course in Leaaership, 23 
A.C.E,, 13 
A.I.S.P,, 30,31 
A.S.C,, 19 
Black Eaucation, 33 
City School, 68,69 
Contact, 34 
Cool School, 14, 15 
Dream Machine, 16 
Embrio, 35, 36 
Erin Lane, 37, 38 
Fairchila, 27 
Halifax South, 6, 7 
Inglenook> 41 
GT S, 42 
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M.A.G.U. , 43, 44 

New Options, 8 

Raaius, 63, 64 

Relevant, 70, 71 

St. George^, 11 

SEE, 48 

SEED, 49 

THEA, 50 

The Iaeal, 73 

Tor'Ina. Alliance, 52, 53 

Vancouver-Total Education, 77, 78 

Veraun, 12 

West Nohant, 54, 55 
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Moderate- Large Degree of Parent Participation 



A Course in Leadership, 23 
A.C.E., 13 
ALPHA, 32 

Black Education Project, 33 

City School, 68, 69 

Counterpoint, 25 

Dream Machine School, 16 

Erin Lane, 37, 38 

Fairchila Free School, 27 

Hawthorne Bilingual School, 39,40 

Kingston Community School, 20, 21 

M.A.G.U. , 43, 44 

Mon teres t, 45, 46 

Oayssey House, 28, 29 

Raaius Tutoring Project, 63, 64 

Relevant High School, 70, 71 

St. George 1 s Elementary, 11 

St. Norbert Community School, 57, 58 

Saskatoon Free School, 65 

Saskatoon Open School Society, 66 

Scarborough Village, 47 

SEED, 49 

Sentinel Satellite, 72 
Sunaance, 79 

The Country Day School, 17, 18 

The Greenhouse School, 61, 62 

The Saturday School, 67 

The School in the Barn, 9, 10 

The Toronto Waldorf, 51 

The Vancouver Waldorf, 75, 76 

Tor f Ind. Alliance, 52, 53 

Vancouver Society for Total Education, 77, 78 
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ERIC 



